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LITHBRATURE. 





DEATH OF4THE CAVALIER POET. 
BY G. THORNBURY. 


“Dead, dead !” 
So the old nurse careless said, 
Letting fall his lifeless head ; 
There were shadows round the bed, 
But not one mourner for the dead. 
Dead, dead. 


Fame, fame! 
The old clock’s ticking just the same, 
The ceiling reddens with the flame, 
The wind sinks back from whence it came, 
Moaning as if in very shame, 

Fame, fame. 


“ Gone to rest!” 
Said the nurse and crossed her breast, 
Groping in the dusty chest, 
While the rat eqealed from its nest, 
“ Nothing but a threadbare vest, 
Verses, versee—all the rest.” 


“ Write, write! 
He would scribble all the night, 
Was it wonder he grew white? 
Crazed his brain, and dim bis sight, 
Scarcely knowing day from night, 
Write, write.” 


* Lord, lord 
Last week came Sir Richard Ford, 
Playing with bis silver sword, 
Tapping on the empty board, 
How at every jest he roared, 
Lord, lord! 


“ Bread, bread !” 
Moaned the master who is dead, 
“Though my pen ia heavy lead, 
And my lungs this morning bled 
I have ehildren must be fed. 
Bread, bread.”’ 


“ Debt, debt! 
Half a guinea owing yet, 
Many nights of wind and wet, 


Many weary vigils set, 
This is all I ever get. 
Debt, debt !’’ 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, OR THE CAXTONS. 


In the present article it is our object to eater upon a comparison of the 
merits displayed by the popular romance of The Caxtons—which it is 
the fashion to represent as introduciug a new elemeut into the principles 
of novel-writing, and as forming the basis of a new school, distinct from 
that of the preceding age—with the immortal bat eccentric fiction of 
Lawrence Sterne. We shall discuss the question with the strictest impar- 
tiallity ; we shall bear in mind that a considerable latitude has been al- 
lowed, by traditionary practice and presumed concent, to writers com- 
mandiug high reputations for originality, ia borrowiag from the thought 
and invention of a preceding age; and we readily admit that such a 
licence forms an inevitable condition ofthe progressive character of litera- 
ture. «But it will be seen that there is a point from which a line of de- 
marcation must be drawn, in order to separate the world of constructive 
originality from the nether world of copyism ; and we shall endeavour to 
point out to which of these two spheres of existence The Caztons, on the 
one band, and The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy on the 
Other, may be said to belong. 

To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we readily concede—what indeed it 
would be superflaous to withhold—the first rank on either side of the 
Channel in point of imaginative power, since the death of Walter Scott, 
and of Frangois Réoé de Chateaubriand. It is no dispraise to any man 
to say that he may not have equalled the celebrity of Goethe, of Schil- 
ler, or of Klopstock ; or that he may not have aspired to rival the tra- 
ditions of the great Scotch novelist. The origiuality displayed by Sir EB. 
Bulwer Lytton has perhaps been rather of Euglish than of Buropean cha- 
racter. For his plots, for the genius, and the dominant ideas of his mind, 
we search in vain for auy exact prototype among the literary characters 
of this country. But if we extend our survey only so far as into France, 
We find a striking parallel to this seeming idiosyucrasy. Between the 
historical novels of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and those of Scott we see in- 

eed avery marked distinction. It was the character of the one to 
describe the social life of different periods of history ; that of the other to 
portray great historic catastrophes, the fall of empires, of dynasties, and 
of great cities. 

When, therefore, we compare Waverley, ur Ivanhoe, or Woodstock, 
with The Last Days of Pompeii, The Last of the Barons, or The Last 
of the Tribunes, we find the distinction unequivocal and complete; and 
we are thence apt to acqaiese in this plausibie eonclusion, that the one 
Class of fictious possesses the same claim to originality with the other. 
If we look for parallels to the historic romances of Scott, in the litera. 
ture of modern Europe, we find that oar search bas been unprotitable and 
vaio. But if we pass over into France, we fiad the almost axact parallels 
to the historical romances of Sir E. B. Lytton, which have succeeded the 
historical romances of Scott. We need only mention euch works of 
fiction as the Last of the Abencerrages, by M. de Chateaubriand, who 
had itroduced into prominence, coutemporaneously with the rise of 
Scott, what we may term the tragical order of the histoaical romance, 
Nor is it diffionlt to fiad the key to much of that melancholy and sha- 
dowy cast of thought, if we may so speak, which prevades many other 
poles fictions of Sir E. B. Lytton, in the dreamy character of Rous- 

That the interfusion of these foreiga elements into what in German 
on res called the “ Bulwer Novels,” was marked by great talent, 
subj oy great mastery in their application to other, though chiefly cognate 

rhe » HO Man, probably, would be found so devoid of taste and pet- 
eCeption as to deny. Noris the reality of this claim to high repute less 
strikingly eviuced in the fact that dur ng & period of not less than twenty 
years between his first effort and the publication of The Cazxtons, the ce- 


lebrity of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has been steadily progressive, | household in the nineteenth century, that Susaonah had been in the 


though assailed on every side by the rivelry of a host of novel-writers, in 
an age to which works of fiction appeared to have grown an absolute and 
inherent necessity. 

Such, then, was the character of the reputation secured by this eminent 
and gifted author, prior to the publication of The Cartons. We were 
then told that the imaginative literature of this country was to undergo 
a signal change ; that the age of historical novel-writiog bad definitively 
passed away. Such a prediction, no doubt, was ina great measure true, 
and the abandonment for some six or seven years of that character of ima- 
ginative writing, implied a paonpetice of the principle it had involved. 

We were next presented with “ A Family Portrait,” termed as we have 
seen, The Cazxtons. That novel bas probably been now read by near- 


eighteenth ; she discharges nearly the same functions, and more than 
once becomes the actor in correspoadiogincidents. There is yet another 
parallel in the domestic economy of either family. Uncle Roland, in 
The Cazxtons, is attended by a servant who had been a soldier engaged 
in the same campaigos with his master. If we tura from this character 
ia the modern novel te find its prototype in Tristram Shandy, we shall be 
singularly struck by the exact correspondence presented by the servant of 
Uncle Teby in that romance. He, too, had been a soldier, and had served 
under his master, Toby Shandy, in the campaigns of Marlborough ; as 
Roland Caxtun’s servant had done in those of Wellington. The names 
of these two soldier eervants—Bolt aod Trim—are similarly monosyllabic, 
suggest similar ideas of military habits, and correspond as much to each 


ly every educated man ia this country. Few, on the other hand, of the yess as to their respective characters. Each is nearly the exact ae 
e 


erg generation, we dare say, have ever perused Tristram —andy. 
hat illustrions fiction has nearly expired {through its compW¢y,antago- 
nism to the taste and spirit of the present age, nor should we wish to wit- 
ness a revival of the principles on which, in an evil hour for the celebrity 
of the author, it was compozed. But we think it just to a great man, 
whose very memory has well nigh passed away, to show the influence 
which he must claim in any change or renovation in the imagioative lite- 
rature of} thie country, which may be hereafter grounded on,the idiosyn- 
rasy of The Caxtons. We shall therefore discharge this duty by demon- 
strating the connection of the two romances, and by showing how all that 
humour, how all that eccentricity in domestic life, how all that amazing 
talent in portraying character, which we nowread in The Cartons, exist 
—identical in kind, though far superior in degree—in the The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy. We have searched in vain through the 
preface to The Caztons for any statement acknowledging the extensive, 
indeed the almost total, obligations of the author to the original genius 
of Lawrence Sterne. Sir Edward might fairly have conceded this ac- 
knowledgment to an accomplished predecessor for whose turn of mind 
he evidently has so strong a sympathy. We may add, that he could 
also have affurded to have done so. But since he has not, we undertake 
to supply the omission, and we feel persuaded that he can scarcely 
quarrel with an act of justice which he has himself neglected to per- 
form. 

So fur, indeed, are the prefatory remarks annexed to The Cazxtons 
from acknowledging the existence of any euch obligations, that their 
tenour iospires the general reader with the conviction that the work 
which they thus introduce to the public is one of the mostoriginial pro- 


traiture of the other. We have ecarcely even yet exhausted the 

among the dramatis persone of the two novels. But we not go 
farther. The Caztons, of course, is not wholly devoid of new characters ; 
but the principal ones are those in which we have pointed out an exact 
similarity with the characters of Tristram Shandy. If, indeed, no sort 
of variety had been introduced into the latter romance, tbe public 
would scarcely have received it at all. As it is, we oan only ascribe to 
the supposition that the splendid conception of Sterne has become nearly 
a dead letter in our ows age, the extraordinary fact that The Caztons 
should bave maintained, as we believe it generally has maintained, the 
character of its original fiction. 

The drama, in either case, opens with similar incidents. The accouche- 
ment of the lady of the household, and the consequent birth of the hero 
of the tale, form the first scene at once of Tristram Shandy and The 
Caztons. Mrs. Shandy isattended by Susannah aad Dr. Slop: Mre. Cax- 
ton by their representatives, Mrs. Primmios and Mr. Squills. The father 
in both instances, is sammoned to behold his offspring : he is aroaséd, on 
this occasion, in The Cartons, from an investigation into the origin of The 
Iliad (tor which the author is apparently indebted to Mr. Grote,) and in 
the work of Sterne from some cognate etady. He entertains the same 
sentiments towards his offspring in either case—a sort of neutralized 
compound of natural affection and a bookworm’s indifference to domestic 
happiness. Slop is here described by Sterne ia the following worde— 
‘Imagine to yourself a little, squat, uacourtly figure of a Dr. Slop, 
about four feet and.a half perpendicular height, with a breadth of back 





ductions of creative fancy. We will quote from the preface in question 
the observatioas bearing on the origivality of The Cartons :— 


If (says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) it be the good fortune of this work to| under the name of SI 


jy ot any interest for the novel-reader, that interest ——— will be but lit- 
e derived from the customary elements of fiction. The plot is extremely 
slight ; the incidents are few and, with the exception of those which in- 
volve the fate of Vivian, such as may be found in the records of ordinary life. 
Regarded as a novel, this attempt is an experiment somewhat apart from the 
previous works of the Author: it is the first in which humour has been 
employed less for the purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable charac- 
ters ; it is the first, too, in which man has been viewed less in his active rela- 
tions with the world than in his repose at his own hearth ; in a word, the 
ater part of the canvas has been devoted to the completion of a simple 
"AMILY Prorurs. And thus,in any appeal te the sympathies of the human 
heart, the common household affections occupy the place of those livelier or 
larger passions which usually (and uot unjustly) arrogate the foreground in 
romantic composition. 


Now we readily acquit the autbor of any intention to mislead the pub- 
lic ; but we feel compelled to say that such observations tend to inspire 
the reader with prepossessions in favour of the work directly at variance 
with fact. When, therefore, Sir Edward characterizes this conception “ as 
an experimest somewhat apart from the previous works of the author,” 
the public uaturally understand that it introduces a new element into’ 
novel writing. When, agaio, he observes that “ it is the firat in which 
humour has been employed lesa for the purpose of satire than in illustra- 
tion of amizble characters,” readers necessarily suppose that this novelty 
holds good not only agaiust the previous works of the author, bat also 
against the compositions of other writers. When, moreover, he speaks of 
it as “ the first that bas viewed man at his own domestic hearth,” they 
adopt the sat_e construction ; and eo on ia regard to the other peculiari- 
ties enumerated in the preface. Now it is obvious that there exists every 
possible distinction between a writer who creates a new world of imagina- 
tion, and a writer who can simply allege, io support of the originality of 
his work, that be has never been a copyist from a certain class of litera- 
ture before. If, indeed, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had even been alto- 
gether sileat io respect of the claims of The Caztons to the character of 
an original fiction, we should have surrendered to Time the tack of via- 
dicating the rights of Sterne to the greater share of ita celebrity. Bat 
eince the author has willed it otherwise, and since The Caxtons has now 
been brougtt before the pablic in the shape of popular and cheap editions, 
it is only tair that its merits on the score of originality should be impar- 
tially discussed. 

Ia the first place, then, it is one of the peculiarities of The Caztons, 
that the dramatis persone almost exactly correspond to the eccentric 
dramatis persone ot Tristram Shandy. Pisistratus Caxton is, under a 
certain ineffectual metamorphosis, Tristram Shandy himself. Between 
the incideuts in the lite dt either there is, up to the period at which 
Sterne’s narrative ceases, a complete parallel. Then Tristram has a fa- 
ther, and so bas Pisistratas. They ure both bookwormas, both intended to 
be very learned men, both inordinate pedants, both make use of uearly 
the eaine ludicrously pedantic expressions, which are just tolerable for 
their eccentricity woen original, but which are not quite so tolerable when 
reiterated, and both have the same characteristic aud peculiar notions oa 
all matters of eccial life. Austin Caxton is the reflection of Walter 
Shandy. Again: Tristram and Pisistratus each are possessed of a pater- 
nal uncle, Uucle Toby Shandy in the one case, and Uncle Roland Caxton 
in the other. Both are military men retired from active service ; both 
retain the same passion for everything military ; both suffer from the 
effects of a wound received ia action, po both had fought iv the war im- 
mediately preceding that of the periods iuto which the uovels are respec- 
tively thrown. 

Yet more; the two youthful heroes are each blessed with a mother— 
Mre, Shaudy aud Mra. Caxtou. They are both the same weak and yield- 
ing characters—both are marked by the same subserviency to the viewa 
of the lord and master of each. Morever, the health of either family is 
guarded over by a doctor, apothecary, or general practioner, rejoicing in 
the euptonious name—in the one case, of Dr. Slop, ia the other of Mr. 
Squilla. The very selection of the names seems to spring from the same 
idea—that of apothecary’s drags. Slop attends on the birth of Tristram, 
is intimate in the Shandy household, avd enjoys the after prerogative of 
physicking him whom be bas attended on nis natal day. We need not 
observe that Sqaills figures in the same threefold character in The 
Cazxtons. 

Once again—to descend to the inferior elements of the household. 
Young Tristram and young Pisistratus bave each @ nurse—Susannah in 





the creation of Sterne, and Mrs. Primmius by the copyism of Bulwer. 
Mrs. Primmias ie the same factotum aod confidential superintendent of the 





aud a sesquipedality of belly which might have done honour to «4 ser- 
geant in the ds’ Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Squi somewhat less graphic, is substantially simi- 
lar, As sovn, er, as the medical attendant could, in either case, be 


spared from attendanceon the lady and her offspring, he is found, whether 
\ op or the alias of Squills, in the enjoyment of a 
jovial téte d-téte with the fatber, and under the genial inepieetied of wine 
' in the one case and of punch ia the other! 

We might place some of these analogies in striking jaxtaposition. 
Thus, ia regard to the incident to which we have last alluded,— 

The Caxtons, Vol. I., p. 8. Tristram Shandy Vol L, p. 57. 

‘Tender creatures, these women,’ Ia a word, my mother was to have 
soliloquized Mr. Squills,as, after clear- the old woman, and the operator was 
ing the room of all present,save Mrs. to have license to drink a bottle of 
Primmins and the nurse, he took his wine with my father and my uncle, 
way towards | father’s study. En- Toby Shandy, in the back parlor. 
countering the footman ; ‘ John,’ said 
he, ‘ take supper into your master’s 
room, and make us some punch, will 
you—stiffish !’ 

Dr. Slop had been thrown from bis horse on his way to Mr. Shandy’s 
house, and mide bis appearance covered with mud. As this incident 
appeared rather too promineaotly io the tale to be appropriated totidem 
verbis, Mr. Squills on this occasion is invested with the facetious variety of 
upeetting the punch over Mr. Caxton’s person, and the hoet is as effectually 
drenched with the liquid in the one case, as the apothecary bad been witn 
the mud io the other. 


We next pass to the conversation maintained respectively cver this 
bottle of wine and this bow! of puneh s— 

The Caxtons, Vol. I., p. 12. Tristram Shandy, Vol. IL, p. 216. 

Squiils, /og—t' Who knows what “ What signifies it, Brother Shandy, 
may be in sture for you yet? Here’s said my uncle Toby, “ which of the 
a health to Master Caxton, and lots of two it is, provided it will but make a 
brothers and sisters to him!” man marry, and lovehis wife, and get 

“ Brothers aud Sisters! I amsure a few children!” 

Mrs. Caxton will uever think of sach =“ A few children!” cried my father, 
a thing, sir,” said my father, almost rising out of his chair and lookin 
indignantly. ‘“ She’s much too good full ia my mother’s face, as he for 

a wileto behave so. Once ina way, his way betwixt hers and Dr. Slop’s— 
it’s all very weil ; but twice—and as it ‘A few children!” cried my father, 
is, not a paper in its place, nora pen repeating my uncle Toby’s words as 
mended the last three days.” he walked to and fro. 

This is certainly a cool appropriation. Nor is it easy to deny that the 
superiority in graphic character is also on the side of the originality. The 
dialogue, too, here falls, in either case, into classical illasions. Sterne 
draws an argument from Plato; and the author of The Caxtuns follows 
him with an argument from a much more common source—a well-known 
passage in Homer, The latter novelist informs us somewhat ostenta- 
tiously that a certain passage in The Iliad regarding the Llithys is to be 
found in Book XL,—a piece of information very uuiateresting to those 
who bad not cared to make themselves aware of it before, and very un- 
necessary to those who had. Mr. Caxton is then made to answer a ques- 
tion propounded by Mr. Squills, as to “ who were those [lithyw?” appa- 
rently in order that the erudition of the author might stand out in bold 
relief to the factitious igaorauce of the imaginary apothecary! 

We mention this, not as an abstract criticism on The Caxtons, for 
which the period for ordinary reviewing has now perhaps passed away, 
but in illustration of the general truth that copyism, independently of its 
abstract demerite, is never so apposite as the original ideg. When Sterne 
throws out classical illusions, be doesso much as Johnson tells us of 
Milton ia regard to Paradise Lost—“ not as forced, but as nataral simili- 
tudes and ideas.” The classical allusions in The Caztons, on the other 
hand, are introduced in that unnatural, not to say awkward, manner 
which is the obvious and almost inevitable result of a determination to 
follow the treatment of a subject by a preceding author, 

From the birth ef Pisistratus Caxton, the oarrative passes to his 
| christening. Nor does this ceremony betray less of its original ia Tris- 
, tram Shandy than the preceding dialogue. We cannot, however, afford 

space for long quotations -— 
The Caztons, Vol. I., 19. 
| Mr. Caxron.—“ Barnes says Homer 
is Solomon. Read Omeros backwards 





Trtstram Shandy. 

Your sen, your dear gon, trom whose 
sweet and open temper you have so 
| in the Hebrew manner.” much to expect—your Billy, sir, would 
| Yes, my love,” interrapted my you for the world have called him Ju- 
' mother, “but baby’s Christian name?’ das? . . . Would you, sir, if a Jew 
«« Omeros—Soremo—Solemo—Solo- of a godfather had proposed the name 
0.” of your child (Solomo?), and offered 
; ‘Solomo! shocking!’ echoed my you his purse along with it, would 
| mother. you have consented to such a desecra- 

“ Shocking, indeed,” saidmy father, tion of him ?—p. 60. 
“ an outrage to common sense.” * * * 
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My mother continned, after a short 
yause— Arthur is a pretty name. 

ben there’s William—Henry-Charles 
—Robert. What shall it be, love ?” 

“ Pisistratus,” said my father (who 
had hung fire till then,) in a tone of 
contempt ; Pisistratus, indeed.” 

“ Pisistratus! a very fine name,” 
said my mother, joyfully ; “ Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. Thank you, my leve. Pi- 


* gistrataa it shall be.” 





Bot of all the names in theuniverse, 
be had the most unconquerable aver- 
gion for Tristram. ‘“ No,” he would 
say, Tristram ! “‘ the thing is impossi- 
bike.” 

Andrew was something like a nega- 
tive quantity ia algebra with him ; it 
was worse, he said, than nothing. 
William stood pretty high with him, 
&c.—pp. 64, 65. : e 

* He shall be christened Trismegis- 
tus, brother.” - 

“ | wish it may answer,’ said my 
Uncle Toby, rising up.—p. 336. 


So far co like. The similitude, however, does not cease here. Mr. 


Shandy and Mr. Caxton are equally 
The Caxtons. __ 

Fonr days afterwards, on his return 
from the book-sale, to my father’s in- 
expressible bewilderment, he was in- 
formed that “ Pisistratus was growing 
the very image of him.” 

When at length the good man was 
made thoroughly aware of the fact— 
and it was asserted to be a name which 
he himself had suggested,—he was as 

as so mild a man could be. 

“ Bat it is infamous,” he exclaimed ; 
« Pisistratus christened! Pisistratas, 
who lived six hundred years before 
Christ was born. Good heavens, ma- 
dam, you bave made me the father of 
an anachronism !”’ 

My mother burst into tears ; but the 
evil was irremediable. An anachro- 
nism I was, and an anachronism I 
= a to the end of the chapter. 
—lI., p. 21. 


annoyed at the result: 


Tristram Shandy. 

[* My father,” in this case Mr- 
Shandy, was in bed at the hour of the 
christening, the ceremony being per- 
formed at night, and in haste, in con- 
sequence of the illness of young Tris- 
tram.) 

** No, no,” said my father te Susan- 
nah, * I'll get up.” 

“* There is no time,” cried Susannah. 

« ‘Trismegistus,’’ said my father. 
“ But stay : thon art a leaky vessel,” 
added my father te Susannah ; ‘“‘Canst 
thou carry Trismegistus in thy head 
the length of the gallery, without 
scattering ¢” 

Susannah ran with all speed along 
the gallery. “ Tis Tris—— something, 

cried Susannah. 

“ There is no Christian name in the 
world beginning with Tris, but Tris- 
tram,” said the curate. 

“ Then ‘tis Tristramgistus,” quoth 
Susannah. 

“ There is no ‘ gistus’ in it, noodle,” 
replied the curate. : 

Tristram was I called, and Tris- 
tram shall I be tothe day of my death.— 
1, p- 346. 


Sterne’s narrative thus continnes, and supplies what may appear defi- 


cient in the above comparison :— 


“ And what's the matter, Susannah ?” +n 
“They have called the child Tristram, and my mistress is just got out of an 
hysteric fit abont it. No, it was not my fault. I told him it was Tristramgis- 
’ 


“ Make tea for yourself, Brother Toby,” said my father, taking down his 
hat ; but how different from the sallies and agitations of voice and members 
which a common reader would imagine. 

“« $till, Brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child after 


all. 


Oh Tristram, Tristram, Tristram !’’ 


What singular coincidences are these between the circumstances and 
mishaps under which Tristram and Pisistratus are respectively received, 
firet into the natural world, and thence into the communion of the Chris- 


tian Church! 


We cannot, however, linger at this stage of the history 
of either, and must pass to other phases of character. 


We will take, 


then, the characters of Uncle Roland and his servant Bolt, and see hew 
far they are identical with Uncle Toby and his servant Trim. Even as 
we write it becomes difficult to avoid a confounding of these characters, 
through the strong similitude subsisting between them. 

Captain Toby Shandy, then, and Captain Roland Caxion are, as we 
have already said, retired officere, who had both been wounded in battle, 


and whose characteristics are esseutially similar. 


They both carry au 


inordinate love of military affairs into the commonest interests of domes- 
tic life, as is exemplified in such incidents as these :— 


The Caxtons, Vol. Il. 

At the sound of the word “ honour,” 
Captain Roland stood mute, aud raised 
his head quickly.—p. 94. 

“ What say you, then, Captain ; up 
with our knapsacks and on with the 
march ?” 

“ Right abont face,” said my uncle, 
as erect as a column. 

“Fall in front of the enemy: up 
Guards, and at em!” 

* England expects every man to do 
his duty!’ 


Tristram Shandy, Voll. 

“ That is the reason that some of 
the lowest and flattest compositions 
pass off (as Yorick told my uncle Toby 
one night) 4 siege.” 

My uncle Toby looked brisk at the 
sound of the word stege. 

“« For my own part,” replied Yorick, 
‘** T had rather direct five words poiut- 
blank to the heart.” 

As Yorick pronounced the word 
point-blank, Toby rose to say some- 
thing upon projectiles.—p. 377. 

{So a similar military disqaisition 
was commenced by Toby ou mistaking 
the word “evolutions” for “ revolu- 
tions.” 


These may be thought, perhaps, by some, to Le less significant analegies 
But they are at any rate unquestionable parte of a general identity. 
Then, Roland and Toby have each a singular habit of whistling, and 





ter which had of course no more deserted Captain de Caxton since he had 
foregone his legitimate name of Captain Toby Shandy, than an Ethiopian 
would change his skin by calling himself an European, and by which, in- 
deed, the Shandy and Caxton families were identified as one,—resolved 
still to tolerate the presence of the Caxton family, in spite of the slur 
thus resting upon them, within its select precincts. But society espe- 
cially bargained that Captain de Caxton and bis family should consider 
themselves as no others then “ Captain Toby Shandy and bis famlly,”— 
that they might bear the surname aod arms of Caxton if they preferred 
them to the surname and arms of Sbandy,—but that they should regard 
their original introduction to the world as the act and deed of Mr. Law- 
t le 

ay ~ penbope, the best and briefest characterization that we are able 
to give of the trae position of the romance termed The Caztons in the 
world of literature. If, in fact, ite merits of execution had been less, its 
merits of originality bad been greater — To be concluded next week. 





ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. 
Concluded. 


In July, 1522, Zwingle and several other clergymen met at Einsidlen, 
in the cure of which place, Leo Juda, a staunch friend of reform, bad suc- 
ceeded Zwingle, to consider what was the actual state of the “‘ Gospel ” 
movement, for this was the name by which friends delighted, and even 
foes did not always refuse, to designate the new agitation. It was agreed 
to petition the Bishop of Constance and the Helvetie Diet on two points :— 
Ist, the freedom of preaching ; 20d, the celibacy of the clergy. In thus 
reducing the questions discussed to two, and in the two so selected, we 
trace particularly the character of Zwingle ; ever practical, and caring 
less for subtleties of doctrine than for liberty of speech and the establish- 
ment of morality. Zwingle was now sufficiently sure of his ground at 
Zarich to assume the offensive. He published theses, as Luther had done, 
the tenor of which was, that Christianity consisted in obedience to Christ, 
not in membership of a visible Church. A Conference met at Zurich, on 
the 29th January, 1523; to discnss the propositions so laid down. Hither 
because the place of meeting—Zurich—was thought to be too favourable 
to Zwingle to admit of a successful opposition, or for some other reason, 
the adversaries kept silent, and the Council, who acted as judges, suffered 
jadgment to go, as it were, uy default, and pronounced Zwingle justified 
in the course he had taken. The Church was not likely, however, to re- 
main quiet under a defeat, especially after the outrages which soon fol- 
lowed. 

The question of crosses and pictures in churches, though apparently 
not dwelt upon by Zwingle, was nevertheless creating at this time con- 
siderable excitement. While the diepute was going on, a man of the 
name of Hottinger entered a church at Stadelhof, took down a eross which 
he found there, and deliberately destroyed it. AllSwitzerland was in an 
uproar; the Romanist cantons in a state of frenzy, such as those who 
have witnessed the disturbances created of late he no in Hindu towns by 
the first introduction of the European custom of slaughtering the sacred 
cow, can easily picture to themselves. Hottinger was seized, and his 
death loudly clamoured for. The Evangelical party looked anxiously to 
Zwiogle. His answer was immediate, and such as an enlightened man at 
the present day would give upon a calm review of the circumstances. 
Hottinger, he said, was clearly wrong ; he had no authority for what he 
had done; he had acted violently and without warrant, but be was not 
guilty of death. Fresh conferences and disputations followed this com- 
motion. The old question of Church membership was brought forward. 
“ The Church,” so Zwingle plainly declared, “is not the clergy.” The 
opposite doctrine was not without equally plain-spoken advocater. “ The 
pope, the cardinals, the bishops, and the eouncils, they are my Church,” 
said one old man, impatient of any more modern, or less tangible defini- 
tion. The Evangelical doctors were led on to question one point after 
another, and to the dispute about images, discussions on the mass were 
now for the firat time added. The results of this Conference were impor- 
tant. Zurich, long inclined to the new doctrine, now declared for it in 
some sort openly, by separating herself from the see of Constance. This 
was the first civil declaration in favour of reform which had been wit- 
nessed in Switzerland ; it may be regarded as the end of one chapter, 
perhaps the most pleasing, certainly the most successful, in Zwingle’s 
life. His contest in Zurich itself was over; he had gained his point ; 
henceforth that town was to serve him asa base for more extended but 





this idiosyncrasy of Roland is given with a circumstantiality which seems 
to imply a determination to subordinate all other considerations to the 
abstract love of copyism. The respective whistles, too, were both of 
military import: * Lillabullero,” that of Uncle Toby, being a ballad of 
watchwords used by the Papists of Ireland in their massacres of the Pro- 
testants. Similarly, Uncle Roland’s whistle was “ Malbrook s’en va-t-en 


guerre.” Thas— 
The Caztons, Vol. 1. 

“* My son, Roland,” said Mr. Cax- 
ton, ‘‘ has seen the Trevanions. They 
remember us.” 

The “oe sprang to his feet and 
began whistling—a habit with him 
when he was much disturbed. —p. 232. 

* + * 


‘Since our great ancestor invented 
printing,” said 1, majestically. 

My uncle whistled ‘ Malbrook s’en 
wa-t-en guerre.” 

I bad not the heart to plague him 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 
Though it might have suited my un- 
cle Toby’s character as a soldier ex- 
cellently well, and had he not accus- 
tomed himeelf in such attacks to whis- 
tle the ra Lillabailero,” &c.—p. 96. 
* * 


It was no inconsistent part ef my 
uncle Toby’s character that he feared 
God and reverenced religion. So the 
moment my father finished his remark, 
my uncle Toby fell a whistling “ Lil- 
labullero,” &c.—p. 285. 





further.—p. 158. 


We might continue these “ whistling” parallels almost in infinitum. 
Hf we pass, however, to the characters of “ Bolt’’.and “ Trim,” we shall 
not less clearly recognise our old friend the soldier-servant of Uncle Toby 
in our new acquaintance the soldier-servant of Uncle Roland. We are 
teally deligted to find once more an eccentric character, who was at once 
the solace and amusement of our early ‘years, and whom we had re- 
garded as altogether defunct to the general world. But it seems rather 
hard that when we desire to resume theee old traditions, and rather to 
find our friends alive again than to believe them definitively extinct—and 
to look upon friendships cultivated in early life, according to the autbor 
of Harold, as being “ beyond the reach of laws and kings’”’—to have all 
there associations trampled on by a poe gre moralist, who had him- 
self asserted their ascendancy alike over fer and rex! It is really too 
much to have these old friende, so long estranged from the world in which 
we dwell, brought back to us as new acquaintances—as utter strangers, 
wholly dissociated from the recollections of our past lives. We had long 
entertained the sincerest regard for Uncle Toby and his servant Trim, for 
Mr. Shandy, for Tristram, aud for Dr. a We mourned that they had 
passed away from the world that is. hen, therefore, we learnt that 
they were alive again, we sought with the keenest pleasure the joyful 
prospect of meeting them once more upon this side of the grave. Ima- 

e only for a moment our disappointment, vexation, and chagrin, in 
g that they did not condescend to recognise our acquaintance— that 
we were, in fact, signally “cut”—that they considered themselves a 
notch above us, and intended to dwell henceforth in a very different 
sphere. Our proffered hand was encountered with a formal bow, and like 
a certain class of people who had begun life Trespectably enough, bat now 
alas, beld their repute on rather precarious conditions, they had each 
assumed an alias’ Captain Roland de Caxton, to be called, indeed by 
his original appellation of Captain Toby Shandy, which he had altogether 
discarded! The thing was monstrous. The commonplace of Tristram to 
be remembered in the face of the classical traditions of Pisistratus. The 
plebeian Dr. Slop to be taken for the same man as the apothecary Squills 
whoze name was to be found on the-rolls of the Pharmacopeia! These 
old friends are groeely insulted ; they empbatically disclaim all such an- 
tecedents ; and Yor a certain time they figure on the theatre of social life 
asa delightful family, devoid of all kind of pretence, and admissible into 
those select circles which are glad to encourage clever and eccentric cha- 
racters, provided only that they are not of spurious origin, that they have 
a title to the names they bear, that they know who their fathers and 
— were, and that both the one and the other were bond fide 
tone. At length, however, inquiry is made into their antecedents : 
and it tarns out that they commenced life under the name of Shandy. 
Society expresses its regret at the adoption of the alias in question, for 
it always entertained a deep regard for its old friends, the Shandy family. 
Society, however—in consideration of that natural eccentricity of charac- 


scarcely more fortanate operations. This declaration of the Zurichers 
was, however, a Signal for renewed and fiercer opposition throughout 
Switzerland. The Diet met at Lucerne, ever the centre both of military 
and religious fanaticism ; they demanded that Zarich should put down 
the Reformation, and expel Zwingle. The Zuarichers replied by taking 
down all the images out of the churches, and prohibiting processions. The 
Diet then proceeded to prononnce Zurich out of the Confederacy ; the 
latter met the sentence by the suppression of the mass, substituting for 
that ceremony the celebration of tne Lord’s supper.* The Churchmen 
a once more to bring the disputed questions to the issue of a con- 
erence. 

It was determined, however, by the diet, to change the senue ; Zurich 
was too favourable to the Reformation and to Zwingle: Baden was well 
disposed to Rome, the men of Baden would not be always insisting on the 
Bible like Zarichers, Baden should be the place. The men of Zarich ob- 
jected, quoting the rule of the confederation which required that every 
dispute should be settled in the place where it had occurred. Zwingle 
was ready to waive his objection, and to meet his opponents at Sigall or 
Schaffhausen ; but this the council would not permit. The place then 
stood fixed for Baden ; the next great point was to finda man. Dr. Eck, 
Luther’s old opponent, was chosen. He was favourably known by his 
contemptuous remark on the Swies reformer, that “ Zwiogle bad milked 
more cows than he bad read books: he gladly accepted the invitation of 
the Diet. The Conference was fixed for the 19th of May. Zwingle’s 
friends and indeed all Zurich, were urgent upon him to stay away. It 
was said that everything indicated the intention of toal play, Eck had 
for years been preachiog the root and branch extirpation of heresy ; Baden 
had, even within the last year, been etained by the blood of martyrs to 
reform; what could sueh a man and euch a place portend but vio- 
lence? These arguments prevailed, and Zwingle did not go to Baden. 

Doubtless our first impression at hearing this fact is disappointment. 
We are involuntarily reminded of the great act of Luther’s life: how be 
Was dissuaded from going to Worms, how boldly he answered, how vali- 
antly he went, how nobly he overcame. But upon reflection this feeling 
appears unreasonable. Prudence and indeed justice, are not to be sacri- 
ficed, except on the stage, to great scenes or thrilling situations. Zwin- 
gle wasa very different man to Luther ; in some respects his character, 
if less attractive, is more rare. He was enthusiastic, but never impra- 
deat. A trae warm-hearted Swiss, he seems never to have been led away 
either by euccess or failure into folly or cruelty. Busily occupied at Zu- 
rich, he probably regarded this question of going to Baden soberly and 
deliberately. The law did not bid him go, ou the contrary, the lecal au- 
thorities and the fandamental law of the confederation were in favour of 
his staying away ; the points to be discussed bad already been the subject 
of repeated conference ; why should he go? Both bis former and bis aub- 
sequent life entirely redeem him from the charge of cowardice ; in short 
we are inclined to believe that his abstinence from the Baden Confer- 
ence, if it deprives us of a biographical effect, tells rather in favour of 
than against the character of Zwingle. CEcolampadius himself, who did 
go and was Dr. Eck’s success{al opponent, so sacceseful that after the 
conference, no less than three cantons—Basel, Berne, and St. Gall, im- 
mediately declared with Zurich in favour of the Reformation, expressed 
his gratitude to Zwingle, for the help which the latter by his written 
counse}, bad daily afforded him throughont the controversy. 

The Baden conference did not answer the intention of its projectors 
Perhaps they bad chosen their man ill. The loose luxurious living, and 
the overbearing manner of Eck and his companions, had contrasted un- 
favourably with the temperance, the frugality, the meek bat winning elo- 
quence of the venerable CEcolampadius. As has been said, three cantons 
declared in favour of the Reformation, and these were joined goon after 
by Shaffhausen, Glarus, and Appenzel. The question was no longer one 
of doctrine, a dispute for doctors and theologians; Switzerland was divi- 
ded against herself. 

_ The five Wood Cantons, Uri, Lucerne, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zag 
joined in a counter league for the extirpation of heresy. It was with 
them the cause of conservatism and war, against the new-fangled doc- 
trines of reform and peace. Lucerne had ever been foremost ia advocat- 





* In connexion with this subject we would gladly have descri zwi y 
interview with Luther, and the celebrated Sertarg Uonbuenee. We een & 
forced to omit it for want of space. It is interesting from the dramatic record 
preserved of it, and the light thrown thereby on the character both of Zwingle 
and Luther. It was, however, but an episode ia the life of the former. His ob- 
ject was to bring about unity among the friends of reform, much more than to 
settle the doctrine of the eucharist. Thus, when all efforts on both sides had 
failed, and Luther still pointed with unreasoning obstinacy to the words which 


he had written on the table, Hoc est meum ri Zwingle with tears in his 








eyes said,“ At any rate we may still be friend Luther, h 
of the theologian fa him, and refused Zwingle’s proffered bend. ery: 
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ing those leagues with forei which Zwingle, and latterly uoder his. 
auspices Zurich, had op R 

But besides this, those highland Swiss had the love of all mountaineers 
for whatever was established among them. They seemed to have derived 
from the ‘everlasting bills,” among which they dwelt, a hatred for a)l 
change. Catholicism was the faith of their fathers, the chapels and crosses 
ses of the ancient Church adorned their hills and hallowed their homes, 
while the abuses of the Church were comparatively far from them. Bat 
however fair the motives which actuated the anti-evangelical league, its 
first step was one which could not fail to repel the sympathy, and rouse 
the indignation of every true Swiss. Too traly did it appear that the 
constant practice of mercenary warfare, if it had not diminished Swire 
valour, bad sadly impaired Swiss patriotism. Ia February 1529, the hill 
cantons after much discussion, and an opposition raised by some of their 
own supporters who still po their country to their party, invited 
Austria to interfere te help them to put down the heresy of the neigh- 
bouring cantons. The league so inauspiciously commenced by treason 
was yet further to be cemented by innocent blood, A priest of the name 
of Kayser was seized, on no other charge than that of being an innovator, 
brought before the assembly of the Catholic cantons at Schwyz, con- 
demned and executed. 

The crisis of Zwingle’s life was come. The evil which in his earliest 
years be had Srprwetes the dread of which had first brought him in 
eouflict with the Charch, the loss of Swiss nationality, this had now come 
to a bead and openly declared itself. It was not enough that Swiss blood 
should bave been shed on distant fields in an alien cause, that the peace- 
ful Swiss villages should have been corrupted by the licence of soldiers 
continually returning from unpatriotic wars, that pious priests should 
have been deprived of their cures for speaking according to their consci- 
ence—all this had been done and borne with; but now an old man, a 
preacher of the Gospel, had been murdered because be would not forego 
freedom of speech, and the sons of those who fought at Sempach and 
Morgarten bad invited the assistance of the House ot Hapsburgh to sup- 
press the liberty of their countrymen. War must be met by war: se 
great a treason could only be chastised by the sword. From this time. 
forth Zwingle was no more the cheerful pastor, the amiable and gentle 
preacher, the learned and acute logician : the time required an able 
statesman, an energetic soldier, and Zwingle was the man of the time. 
He protested, be preaghed, and all for war ; he declared that peace to be 
no peace which was maintained with an oligarchy who would betray their 
country ; he called upon the people to remember Gideon and Joshua, and 
to be ready to serve God by shedding their blood in behalf of their coun- 
try. Berne would not consent to the vigorous measures proposed, but 
at Zurich Zwingle wasall in all, War was declared on the 5th June, 
1529, and the Reformer himself, amidst the prayers and blessings of the 
people, went forth with the army. 

Zwivgle’s inflaence was predominant in the camp, as it had been in the 
city. Every day the troops assembled to hear him preach ; the strictest 
discipline was maintained ; cheerfulness was promoted to the utmost, but 
all licence rigidly repressed. The men were occupied in military exer- 
cises, in athletic games, in musical entertainments ; but cards, dice, and 
other ordinary concomitants of Swiss military life were prohibited. These 
soldiers, under Zwingle, exhibited that spectacle which some writers of 
the present day bave been inclined to deny the very possibility of ; viz., 
the uuion of high discipline and military efficiency with strict morality 
anda religious public sentiment: a spectacle, however, which the world 
has witnessed in otber troops besides those who served with Zwingle—- 
in the Englieh Ironsides of Cromwell, and the Swede soldiers of Gustavus 
Ado)phus. 

The Catholic cantons were not prepared for this vigour on the part of 
their enemies. Austria had her hands too much occupied by the Turks 
to send them any immediate succour. They were forced to deprecate the 
horrors of civil war, and propose negotiations. To these Zwingle was ve- 
hemently opposed. He forfeited his character yet a third time with that 
class of men who had deprecated his drawing a sword at Marignan, and 
had been ecandalized by his flute-playing in Zurich, by the tenacity with 
which he opposed peace, and still argued for war. He knew that the en- 
emy only negotiated in order to gain time ; that when Austria was dis- 
engaged, the war would be recommenced under conditions less favorable 
to Zurich ; and he thought it not inconsistent with the pastoral office to 
advise that the conduct of the war which was just ebould also be politic 
But he met little or no support. The coldness of Beruve had discouraged 
the Reformers, and terms were agreed upon, the chief of which were that 
the Austrian alliance should be renounced, and compensation made to 
tbe family of the murdered Kayser. The war was over for a season ; but 
the time was gone by for Zwingle to return to his quiet calling as preach- 
er and pastor tothe Cathedral Church of Zarich. The cause of reform bad 
become identified with the nationality of Switzerland ; the enemies of re- 
form had thrown in their lot with the hereditary champions and represen- 
tatives of anti-popular despotic institutions. Zwingle committed himeelt 
to the wide sea of political speculation, where if his visons were not al- 
ways sober, they were never unpatriotic. 

His echeme was that Philip, the Landgrave of Hesee, a friend of Luther 
and the German Reformation, should be elected to the Imperial crown ; 
that in the meantime Charles V. was to be regarded as the natural en e- 
my of Switzerland, and, as a necessary consequence, France conciliated 
as her natural ally. But io the field of diplomacy Zwingle found that his 
Own sanguine temperament and republican views met with little recipro- 
city. The movement in Germany had been far more religious than polit- 
cal, and bis German friends, being used to obedience and subjection, re- 
garded Zwingle as little better then an enthusiast and a visionary. He 
was engaged for some time in active correspondence on the sublect of a 
Swiss-French alliance ; bat here also he exposed his own game too fragk- 
ly, and was met but coldly by the trained diplomatists of France. 

Meanwhile Zwingle’s influence in his own Zurich had declined. The 
event had indeed justified his objections to a hollow peace ; the spirit of 
of the Five Cantons soon revived, and in the beginning of 1531 they 
again declared their uncompromising opposition to the new doctrine— 
their determination to pursue the preachers of it to the death. Zwingle 
was still for war: the cause of the persecution was the cause of the ty- 
ranpy ; its allies, natural and actual, were those foreiga pensioners who 
bad been his earliest enemies ; mea who, living oa the bounty of neigh- 
bouriog states, earned their base hire by raising the mercenary levies, to 
sell their courage to she highest bidder. Io the cause of reform therefore 
was bound up the separate independent existence of Switzerland ; the 
other party had already shown their trae colours ia appealing to Austria. 
But the men of Berne were averse to war, and their coldaess had spread 
to Zarich. A blockade of the Wood Cantons was instituted, scarcely less 
cruel in its effect than war, for these hilly regions were almoat absolutely 
dependent on their neighbours for subsistence. The blockade caused 
great misery ; it produced all the heart-burniog, without the decisive re- 
suits of war. The storm of impending conflict gathered darker and dark- 
er. Zwingle, feeling that his position in Zurich was different from what 
it had been, at last stood before the Council; he told them that for 
twelve years he had preached the Word of God among them ; that from 
the first be had denounced the foreiga levies and their hireling advocates ; 
but these last were stil tolerated and listened to, and now he could do no 
more, and must depart. The Council was horrified : Zwiogle had be- 
come identified with Zurich, and Zarich felt that she could not exist with- 
out him. The Council implored him to take three days to consider his 
determination. For three days, accordingly, he resolved within himself 
what he should do. Should he return to his native mountains, and after 
so much labour end his days in peace ; or should he still devote himeelf 
to his country, even were it to thankless labour and painful death? The 
latter seemed the nobler choice: he appeared again before the Council 
and consented to remain. 

War was indeed imminent ; but all was chaaged since that time, oaly 
two short years before, when Zurich marched forth in proud defiance of 
ber enemies. Now, as then, war threatened, but the reformers were il! 
prepared and unwilling to meet it. The five cantons had, as Zwingle 
foretold, used the treacherous truce to strengthen themselves for future 
efforts, The cruel and yet feeble policy of Berne, which would substi- 
tate commercial edicts tor the sword and musket, had inspired all the 
hill people with the deadliest hatred against the reformed cantoas. They 
Jaboured for war ; message after message came to Zurich imploring the 
citizens to arm against the coming danger. But thespirit of Zwingle bud 
departed from their councils. They convoked assemblies, they sent de- 
putatious, they did everything but send out men and guns, and were stil! 
muttering peace while the enemy was already at their gates. Zwingle 
bimself went beavily and full of sadness. His conviction was as firm a 
ever that friendship with the persecutors was treason to Switzerland, but 
he perceived that the coming contest would bring oaly the miseries of a 
civil and religious war, without the fraita which energy might have 
wrested out of ditterness. ; 

The 10th and 11th of October, 1531, were days long remembered in Za- 
rich. It was reported that the army of the five cantons was ia motion, 
was at Zag, and on the poiot of advancingto Zurich. Truly those whom 
the gods will destroy they firat dement. The council sat all day, and 
doubled, and disbelieved, and discussed, and still nothing was donet At 
last a thousend men were sent to occupy the table-grouud which, at Cap- 
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1. on the southern slope of the ridge of Albis, looks down to Zurich on | assertion, but a denial. 


the one side, and Zug. 
geen the enem 


rrison of a thousand men = created. I 
woul Os thot wat Pe ccient aaa, those the | that he who from time to time clears away the rubbish which accuma- 
pon ban Pere oe alte danger eben it wee | Pg yy yr lates on the surface of truth is effecting a wholesome work of destruction, 


banner of the canton was set up in the market-place ; the slarm belle: which it is bat an abuse of words to call a creation. They who would 
an 


council became aware of their danger when it was too late. The great 


were rung ; but morning broke, and scarcely more than five hundred 


t rd that they had | bave said that to coustruct is nobler than to destroy, 
I Bathe Lake of. Zug + aoa * evident that Cappel | thought it a reproach to be told that Protestantism destroyed rather than 


They forget that the Creation has been from tho beginaing ; 





trausform Protestantism from a negative into a positive, do violence to 


th 1 , and time pressed ; history, and at the same time uo service to the memory of the Reformers. | 
men wore Oaerhape already being attacked, » alee indeed. that ali; Those great men require no sophistry to justify their actions. Thoy| 


lost. , 
ogale to Zwiagle ; they remembered then how long be bad been their , 


Then, in the eleventh hour, men’s hearts and eyes were tarned | found the world lying at the mercy of a set of mea called priests, aesert- 


ing the thing to be which was uot, and they freed the world from this in- 


erie, their councillor, their priest, statesman, general ; and it was with | jurious supremacy ; they found human speech, the great means given by 


stinet ot self-preservation that a crowd gathered at ten o'clock on | 
pcs of the 12th of October before the Reformer’s door. But it | 
was too late. Zwingle could no longer help—he could only die with them. 
He accepted on the spot the appointment of field preacher, and straight- 
way mounted his horse to join the little army. He parted from his wife, 
nor did he conceal his conviction that it was for the last time. The 
hour is come,” he said, “ for as to part ; it is the Lord’s will, may He be 
qith thee aud me, and oar people.’ Anna perceived his thought, and 
asked him plaialy, “Shall we meet agaiat” “As the Lord will; His 
will be done.” “ And what will your retarn be?” “ Blessing after 
night of darkness.” With this he kissed his children, mounted bis horse, 
and joined the banner. At eleven o’clock the forlorn hope of Zurich 
moved forward. 

Meanwhile, the little army at Cappel was making brave resistance. 
About midday the attack commenced and lasted the whole day. The 
Zarichers, though so inferior in number (the army of the five cautons was 
about eight thousand stroug) had a stroug position,and fought with a des- 
perate courage, which ebowed how different the event might have been 

ad the council been brought earlier to a sense ofitsdanger. The after- 
noon was already far advanced when the great banner reached the sum- 
mit of the Albis, 

Tho autamn sun still lighted up one of the most glorious landscapes of 
that glorious land ; but tor the Zarichers there were in all the gorgeous 
prospect only two objects—bebind them their native town and its smil- 
ing lake, before them a handful of countrymen sorely pressed, the sole 
bulwark left between Zarich and a flerce, revengéful enemy. Zwingle, 
mounted on his horse and (as the manner was in those days for a field 
preacher) clothed in armour, arrived, with some few others, at tae top of 
the ridge overlooking the field, before the maia body with the artillery 
had toiled up. The euperiority of the enemy was at once apparent. 
“ We must wait,” said some, “ till our whole force is collected.” “ Ay,’ 
said Lavater, “if we bad a force, but we have only a banner, and no 
soldiers” ‘ Sball we remain here,” Zwingle cried, “ and listen to the 
shots which fall among oar fellow-citizens? I will on, in God’s name, to 
those brave meu, and gladly die in the midst of them.” And so they 
deacended from the Albis. 

It was now four o’clock. The Zarichers had bravely held their own, 
their position was yet inviolate, and the combat which had raged for four 
hours had now eabsided, the enemy had drawn off, and, as it seemed, did 
not intend torenew the attack that evening. But a Swiss of the Uri 
canton, named Jaunch, having by a stealthy reconnoissance ascertained 
the real weakness of the Zarichers, that their reinforcement traly consisted, 
as Lavater had said in bitter jest, of little more than a banner, reported 
his discovory to the leaders, aud urged an immediate renewal of the fight. 
The leaders were obstinate, and insisted on a halt; when Jauch, witha 
freedom which was at once the etrength and weaknees of the republican 
armies, called on those who would to follow him, and with three hundred 
picked companions proceeded noiselessly against the weary, unsuspicious 
Zurichers. Growing darkness favoured the manmavre—the surprise was 
complete; but the Zurichers, with unabated courage, sprang to their 
arms, aud a terrific encounter ensued. Then was heard for the last time 
the voice of the preacher. ‘“ Brave men, be not faint hearted ; our cause 
is good, even if we fall: commend yourselves to the Lord, who alone 
can help us aud ours.” Then no more words, save those which were in- 
terchanged in the deadly bitterness of hand.to hand battle. ‘ Heretics!’’ 
“Temple spoilers!” “ Idolaters!’” “Godless papists!” Tach word 
coss a life. The Zarichers had recovered from their surprise and had 
the advantage, but now the whole army of the five cantons moved to the 
rescue, and numbers prevailed. The Zurichers still fought, every mao to 
the death ; the forlorn hope yielded not, but was destroyed ; and the 
- Banner, raved by a prodigy of valour, which in itself forms one of 

he most brilliant and heart-stirring episodes io the history of war, was 
brought baek alone to Zurich. 

Meanwhile, Zwingle bad but one duty left. He bore himself manfully 
in the field, though it was said that the grief which had eat so heavily 
upon him for many months did not leave him to the end. It chanced that 
@ young man, a relative of his own, Anna’s son-in-law, was struck down 
at his side. Zwingle dismounted, and resuming for the last time the 
pastoral office, spoke to the dying man words of consolation. While so 
employed he was struck on the head by a stone ; he fell, but rising im- 
mediately he received two stabs in the side, and again fell epeechiess. 
Twice more he rose, but was struck down by the blow of a lance. Then 
Zwingle knew his bour wascome. “ What mattersit? They may kill 
my body, bat they cannot kill my soul.” These were his last words. He 
lay down beneath « pear tree to die, and the battle raged on. 

Night had fallea when two soldiers going over the field to strip the 
slain came to Zwingle, and finding him with his hands folded as in prayer, 
still alive, asked if he would havea priest. Zwiogle shock bis head. 
“So then,” said one of the soldiers, “ thou art a heretic from the town 
yonder?” The other came nearer, and looking closely at him, said, ‘1 
believe it is Zwiugle!” An officer’ standing by, one Fackioger, an old 
supporter of the mercenary levies, heard the word; he drew his sword, 
Die, obstinate heretic!” he exclaimed, and so kilied him with a blow, 

Zwingle was dead, and Rome, after her manner, burnt the body ; but 
bis words followed him, and his name is alive to this day. Some, indeed, 
would siill shout with his last enemy, “ Obstinate heretic!” and would 
join with a persecating church in insulting the remains of a dead enemy 
whom living the bad feared; others who profess a Reformed religion 
have nothing better to remember of this great Reformer than certain 
“ Zwinglian infidelities ;”* others again, who claim exclusively the name 
of Protestant, would fain persuade us that Zwingle was in their sense of 
the word a Protestant hero, But if there be any who, having followed 
this imperfect sketch, believe that we bave rightly viewed the character 
of Zwiogle, they will agree with us in repudiating for him the praise of 

such friends no less than the iuvective of open enemies. Zwiugle’s life 
was that not of a priest, a churchman, a theologian,—but of a Swias, a 
patriot, a man. He did not begin life with a cat-and-dried religious sya 
tem which he was resolved to im upon the world ; he did not insist 
that all truth was contained in certain religious dogmas more or less dif 
ficult of eee He was born among the mountains, aud early 
learnt from Natare’s teaching the love of God and of bis coautry. As he 
grew up, he perceived in the mercenary levies by which, for no cause but 
money, life was sacrificed and society corrupted, a grevious sin against God 
and a heavy blow and scandal to Switzerland. The circumetances of his 
education, no less than the cast of his own mind, led him to seek for a 
remedy in @ healthier state of morals, and this, he believed, could only 
be brought about by religion. He found religion. He found religion, as 
it existed, corrupt, and altogether inadequate for this purpose, and thus 
he was brought into collision with the established doctrines, not with the 
furious uncalculating enthusiasm of a epecalative theorist, but with all 
the calm temperate energy of a practical Reformer. This was the object 
S bis life, which he pureued steadily, though perhaps not always wisely: 
‘may be that at the eud of his life he p!ayed too deep a stake—that 
= even the greatness of the evil, not even ‘he Austrian alliance, justi- 
= the dreadful remedy which he sought to apply. If this be so, at least 
aan an the penalty ; his error, if such it was. may be buried on the 
— id of Cappel ; hie virtue, his patriotism, and his courage, softened as 
ese qualities were by his gentle temper and winning manners, his pro- 
we in humanizing aris, his familiarity with what is noblest in letters, 
‘i es¢ remain purified and illumined by the fire of posthumous persecu- 
oy His ebaracter had not the brilliant nor the deep shade of Luther's ; 
potas = that rugged honesty, that tempestuous energy, that deeply- 
ng humour, which secure ter the German Reformer the first place 
among Earopeau heroes; but he had an even, well-balanced tempera- 
ment, which if less attractive is certainly not less rare. There is no pas- 
Seo in bis life, except indeed the last, equal in thrilliug interest to 
- Lather’s journey to and appearance at Worms ; but bis whole career up 
to 1523 was one most remarkable for its deliberate progressive success. 
Sach a life must have much to teach us at any time, but at this particu- 
\ar season it contains perhaps no more significant moral than nh dif- 
oe A it seems to indicate betneen the Pretentention which 
aoa sate tape century and the Protestantism which is so-called 

_The Protestantism of the Reformers was not a creed ; it was not an 

* . . ’ Se 
se? Wilberforce’s Charge, reported in The Times bewspaper, Noy. 11, 





God for the promotion of truth amocg men, limited by certain dogmas | 
called the catholic faith ; these limits they removed, or greatly extended. | 
They found Christian men burdened by ceremonies grievous to be borne ; | 
they eased them of this burden, Surely all this was a work of destruc- 
tion, but none the less for that a work of truth, well deserving the grate- 
ful bonour of humanity. Strong ia this purpose, Protestantiem weot 
forth, a true protest agains$ the tyranny which oppressed men’s consci- 
ence, already sufficiently oppressed by the devil; a protest against the 
idolatry which diverted meno from the worship of God, from the contem- 
plation of the thousand wonders which beag witaess to him in every place 
and during every hour, to the worship of some earthly idol, to the foad 
admiration of some grotesque miracle. Strong ia this purpose, Protes- 
tantism met kings aod couquered them, spoke to kingdoms and gained 
them. For this Protestantism, this protest against falsehood and oppres- 
sion, this struggle against a weight which lay upon every man’s beart and 
home, warriors were found ready to fight, and martyrs glad todie. This 
was the Protestantism of Zwingle. But what is Protestantism now? 
Where do we hear of it, from whom, and bow? Protestantiem is the cry 
of a party ; it has fts votaries at the tea-table, its advocates ia the pulpit, 
ita bishops in the church, its representatives in the Parliament, its organs 
in the press; but it has not a place in the hearts of the people. And 
this, because it has forgotten its origin, and assumed ina great measure 
the place of the foe whem once it eo gloriously overcame. 

Bat this is not the Protestantism for which Zwingle laboured; this is 
not the Protestantism which in its development produced an Elizabethan 
age, a Milton, a Cromwell. Thisis not the Protestantism which shook 
the world. And yet the spirit of Zwingle is not dead, but it is to be 
eought elsewhere than witbia the limits of a party, which, retaining a 
certain phraseology, think that it retains also a certain reality. 

Where liberty is oppressed, where good men suffer wrong, where ty- 
ranoy triamphe, where injustice riots, there would Zwingle now as thea 
be found—te strive and to resist. The spirjt of Zwingle—God grant it! 
—yet lives among us ; the spirit which bae led so many brave men to a 
hard life and a bitter death on the shores of the Crimea,—this does truly 
represent the spirit of the sixteenth century, the spirit ia which Luther 
lived and Zwingle died. 

In recent Parliamentary history, the modern Protestantism has played 
@ conspicuous part. War has its good as well as evil consequences; it 
produces earaestacs3, a careful appreciation of fact, a more vigorous op- 
position tocant. May we not hope that the trae, the old Protestantism 
may fiad its place oace more in the deeds rather than the speeches of 
the legisia'ure ; not the Protestantism of Nunnery Bills, or Sunday Trad- 
ing Billa, but that of hearty reforming energy ; uot the Protestantism to 
the /eadership of which Mr. Disraeli is invited by the Protestants of Ire- 
land, but that for which Zwingle laid down his life on the blood-stained 
heights of Albis? W.D. A. 





LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS. 
PART I1.—SHERWOOD’S STORY CONTINUED. 


I strode through the village full of a sunken bitterness of spirit. Sud- 
deuly I caught sight of Beatrix walking slowly in front of me, For the 
first time, I felt an inclination to avoid her; but I noticed that her head 
was bent, and che was evidently examining something which ebe held in 
her bands. As I drew near, [ saw that she was plucking, one by one, 
the white petals from a large field daisy, and her silvery voice was re- 
peatiog ‘ the lover’s oracle.” 

‘He loves me—a little—very much—passionately—not at all. He 
loves me—a little—very much. Ah! here is the last—passionately!”’ 
“ Who could love you otherwise?” I said, over her shoalder. 


Some have been unwilling to admit this; they | foolish moment I wrate to my father, and a few weeks after wa: gazet- 
and they have | ted in the dragoons. 


The curse of my existence has been the love of been liked by others. 
I had never the heart to offend a liviog creatare of any kind, hut rather 
constantly endeavoured to secure their affection and good opinion. Be- 
fore I bad been three months in the rer‘ ment I found myself successfall 
playing the first part of Timon, quite careless of the catastrophe whiek 
would waturally ensue. The second part of course cane in time, and I 
left the army in diszust at the bollowness of society, the falseness of pre- 
tended friendship, and the insipidity of army men in geueral, and the 
* Heaveis” in particular. Quite d/asé, and in a fit of spleen, I had come 
abroad. Chance had led me to sleep a night at Bonn. Under the win- 
dows of the hotel I happened to bear a quartett sang by some students 
to a favourite beauty. There was a light carelessness in their voices that 
spoke to me of more happiness than the hut ballroom and ihe eternal con- 
ceit and buckram that infested the faehionable localities. Three weeks 
later I wasa matricalated student of the “ Royal Frederick- William 
Bbenieh University,” and an associate of the carrousels and wanderings 
of wild over-enthusiastic creatures, half poets, half ebildren. Among 
these dreamy drinkera | had chosen Konrad Dornbeim, the dreamiest of 
the whole herd, and with him I was making a tower in the vacation,when 
Fate and the rapid brought us to Niederlabustein. 
Though heir to a large fortune, { was still dependent on my father. If 
it pleased him to stop my allowance, I should be left in statu pauperis. 
He was too, though not actaally avaricious, one of those mavy men who 
do not subscribe to the popular creed “ that enough is as good as a feast,” 
but the more you have the more you ought to have. “ Your brother will 
want the best part of the funded property,” be said to me, “ and [ should 
wish the place to be kept up in the old style. You must marry two or 
three thousand a year if possible, and at laast a good name, Charles.” 
This idea had become as mach a creed with bim as Protection or “ No 
Popery,’’ and it was therefore a bold stroke to sit down, as I did, and 
write to ask his consent to my marryiog Beatrix Von Ritter, a German, 
without a penny. Yet, eo I did. 
I always thought myself a very ready letter writer, just because lam 
a shocking talker. I can never sustain an argument when my adversary 
is before me. Even when I see his weak points, I have such a fearfully 
delicate conscience, that Iam afraid of hurting his feelings by comin 
down on him. But on paper, fam a very Demosthenes, and sweep al 
before me. My letter to the “ governor,” was no disgrace to my art, and 
as I folded it up, and sealed it with bis arms and mine, [ thought to my- 
self that my wortby parental relative must have neither heart ner head, 
if he could send a negative reply to that epistle. 
Two sans rose and eet, and Konrad did not appear. On the third day 
I received a mysterious note addressed by some unknowa hand, and 
marked “ private.” I was sitting with the professor and Beatrix at the 
time, and great was their dissapointment when they saw that the hand 
was not the truant’s. I opened it to find that the outside only was coun- 
terfeit. He wrote from Mauoheim, thas :— 


“ Dean Karu.,—I strolled too far to return, having got all the way to Osters- 
pay, so I crossed over and slept at Boppart. Here | came across a newspaper, 
containing important news, which induced me to set out immediately for Mia. 
nich. It would be impossible now to explain the intricate web of the affairs 
which take me to the capital of Bavaria. I reserve this till our meeting. 
But the precautions I have used are destined to keep Von Ritter and Beatrix 
in iguorance of my whereabouts. I would not for anything on earth, they 
should know I am in Munich, or the news that takes me there, so that if a 
newspaper is sent them, you must try to secure it. Mauch depends on this.” 


The rest of the letter wa: filled with with instructions abont the 
things be wished to be forwarded to him. He gave his address in Mu- 
nich, but with an assumed name, and begged me to write often, with full 
details about our friends. Lilastly, be added, “‘ You may tell them thata 
sudden fancy induced me to come here. They are too much accustomed 
to my freaks to think anything about it.” 

I had some difficulty in stopping Beatrix’s unblashing curiosity about 
my letter, bat I succeeded at last in getting away. I considered what 
was to be done. The letters which arrived for the quondam Professor 
were few—the newspapers fewer still. He rarely read them, for he said 
that as he was living literally out of the world, and taking no part ia its 
progress, he shuddered at the idea of all its miseries and public villanies. 


jects which journalists could never even soar near to. The vanities of 
— when the interest in their progress was gone, were but a sad 
study. 





She screamed with astonishment, and, as she turned, I saw that ker 
face aud neck were crimson ; then to cover ber confusion, she linked to- 

ether # chain of little qaestioas. 

“ So you are come back? and how did you find your friends? and did 
you obey your father’s injauctions and offer to Miss Eardley? Yoa look 
ao sad, that I shall begin to think she has refused you. Is that the case? 
But where is Konrad t” 

I confess this last inquiry vexed as much as it astonished me. 

“ You are surely better able to answer that question than Iam,” I 
replied. “I bave not seen him since this morning.” 

“Indeed! I thought be bad gone with you to Bms. I have seen no- 
thiog of him the whole day.” 

“And do men leave those they love passionately all day alkene?” I 
asked with a malignant pleasure.” 

She blushed deeply as she answered, “ Indeed I believe the daisy is not 
at all to be relied on.’’ 

“Or, perhaps, the poor flower refers to another person, of whom you 
were not thing,” I said. 

She taroed her blue eyes full upoa me. They were certainly innooent 
of deceit. 

“ How so? Whom do you mean?” 

My own name was on my lips) One word might have done all, when 
the thought of Konrad rushed back to stop it. 

“Can you not guess?” [asked. ‘Are you eo blind? Well, then, 
time will show.” 

“You speak in riddles,” she replied, wonderingly. 

I dared not tempt my destiny. “Time will show,” I repeated, and 
rushed away to the little inn, leaving Beatrix in the middie of the road, 
lookiag completely puzzled. 

On my table I found a note from Koarad, running thus : 


“If I do not turn up before midnight, you need have no fears for my 
safety. As you would not take me with you to Ems, I determined tohave 
a long day with my own reflections ; and, as these may extead to unfor- 
seen limits, I may perhaps wander too far to return to-night. Ever till 
death, &o. K. D.” 


After nearly an hour’s matare consideration of the question, turning 
it round and reund like a ball, I came to the conclusion, that as far as 
Konrad was concerned, I was at liberty to remain in love with Beatrix 
von Ritter, and even to make attempts to discover in what direction her 
feelings flowed. But I was too old a hand, even in love affairs. Had I 
not, uader pressure of dives, allied myself to Miss Jackson, the coach- 
maker's daughter, whose dot was reported to be little under a hundred 
thousand, when a title luckily stepped in and bore off the prize. Had I 
not for a whole season been the favourite flirtation of Isabel de Fother- 
ingay, the belle of three Julies, who eventually gave her hand, and I 
fear, not her heart, to a gouty millionaire, Sir Crossus Countless? I[ was 
too old a hand, I say, to allow myself to become irrevocably attached, 
without examining all the pros and cons of the case. 

These were not altogether satisfactory ; but to understand the reason, 

ou should know the position in which I was placed. I left Rugby with 

tter principles than { have ever had since. All the villanies of a pub- 
lic school bad failed to root out the ideas which a childhood of solitar 
thioking had planted firmly within me. I was fully alive to all the fol- 
lies, all the vices of the world ; but I bad a strange longing for a life of 
action. My father was a very rich laudholder. I had one younger bro- 
ther only, and it was therefore needless for me to seek a profession. But 
I felt, even at that age, that every man that lives is put into the world 
for more beings than bimself, and that it is just as much expected of him 
to make his life useful to his fellow-creatures and mankiad at large, as 
it is inteuded that the ox shall be killed and eaten, or the sugar cane 
yield its sweetness for man’s use. To pass a volantary life of selfish idle- 
ness seemed to me scarcely to earn the seven feet of a grave io that earth 
oa which we bad lived au useless weed. This refiection made me resolve 
to satisfy my conscience by some occupation or other. But wherever I 
looked I was met by difficulties which I was then too short-sighted to 
evercome. The Church seemed to me merely a field for party hatred and 
polemics. The bar required a renunciation of all principle. Bven the 
healing art smacked ot quackery and presumption. I did not then eee 
the shallowness of these arguments, and my father helped to confase me 
by disapproving highly of all such fancies. He could only hear of two 
things—the bar, with an eventual prospect of the House, or the Army. 
Now, of all vile impositions, the much lauded British Parliament had al- 
ways seemed to me the vilest. Te whole system appeared one mass of 
jobbing, by which the nation was continually duped out of the right go- 
veroment for which it paid so dearly, aud representation was the last 








I was therefora surprised the next morning to see a ne r among 
his few letters. Though my conscience smote mo, I felt justified in 
ne -_ from the band of the boy who brougbs them, and pocketing 
the jourgal. 

When alone, I opened and looked over it. It was a Manich paper, but 
I could find nothing that corresponded to “ important news,” in its sheets. 
One paragraph meutioned that the illness of the Eleotress Dowager was 
becoming still more alarming; that she had been delirious during the 
night, and that ker son, the old King, who had pased the whole night by 
her bedaide, had taken the wise precaution of ordering all the attendants 
A quit the sick room, retaining only the confidential physician by his 
side. 

In another part of the paper was a mysterious paragraph, which it 
seemed possible might have some connection with Von Ritter as a politi- 
cal exile, It ran somewhat thus:—‘* Two arrests were made in this city 
last night, and we are led to os that another will ere long be made 
in some part of the kingdom. Some pereonos will doubtless imagine that 
these measures are simply political. We are, however, enabled to inform 
our readers that they are the cousequence of revelations unavoidably 
made in very high quarters.” 

These two paragraphs, which seemed to have some mysterious connec- 
tion, were the only ones of avy special interest in the whole paper; and 
on these accordingly did 1 fix as the “ importaat news” of which Konrad 
had written. 

I found no difficulty in allaying the anxiety of Von Ritter about Kon- 
rad. They seemed quite to understand his sudden departure, and Beatrix 
explained with some confusion that though they had been brought up 
together, almost ** as brother and sister,” he had rarely, ever since he was 
sixteen, stayed with them more than a few weeks at a time, and that he 
had generally left them suddenly. I attributed all this to Konrad’s ec- 
centric character, and wrote @ long letter to him, imploriug him to have 
nothing to do with political intrigues, which could result in nothiog bat 
mi-fortune to all concerned in them. 

When this was done, I was glad to relax into the ealm which these 
events had broken, but it was no longer the same. I could not but have 
doubts about the si ncerity of the Philosopher. I could not but feel cer- 
tain misgivings at the mysterics which seemed to surround them all ; and 
I was naturally anxious @ bout my father’s reply to my request, which I 
could not with aay real hope expect to be in the affirmative. I deter- 
mined, however, to throw everything off my mind, and give way to the 
soothing influence of Beatrix’s converae. 

No locus-eater, in lands of dreamy beauty could have been happier 
than [ in those few short days of idleness and love. Her voice was like 
the music of @ fountain dancing in a silver basin in the qaiet court of 
some Eastern palace, paved with deep-veined marble ; her words were 
as of some golden book speaking truth to the long-doubting : she seemed 
to eit, like Philip by the Ethiop’s side, pouring out to me p es draughts 
from the well of everlasting truth. Her presence was the alchemy of 
lie, Beneath that sua, all smiled, all danced and laughed and turned to 
parest gold. Hers was the true pbilosopby, that of hopeand love. Even 
when the world and ite falseness were forced upon us, ehe pointed to Hea- 
ven—nay, she even pointed to Earth, and we felt that He who dwelt 
the vane He who made this, was over all, and that His really was 

Then we read Shakespere and Byron, and parts of Shelley and Tenny- 
son together, and it was strange to hear her lisp the language in whieh, 
I thought. She had learnt English well, but had a hopeless accent, and 
yet I wonld not have had that accent changed. There was a certain 
music about it, and a character that made a new lanzaage of it. 

The Philosopher meanwhile was changed, and I could see it was hard 
for him to lose Konrad. There was a bitterness in all be said: even in 
our daily readings he could not entirely forget himself. I remember we 
were epeakiog of Sufism : “I could almost beleive those graad theories,”’ 
said he, “ from sheer admiration of them. To attribute all that is bad in 
man to the flesh, and to make spirit the genius of goodness and beauty— 
matter that of imperfection and ugliness, denying the existence of posi- 
sive evil, and admitting it only as the negative of good, as black is the 
negative of colour—and then to look forward to a final absorption in the 
great Supreme One, the Spirit ot Everlasting Beauty,—these are consol- 
ing theories; “ For,” he added, ia a falteriug tone, “ is there not always 
a dread uncertainty in the future? Can I take upon myself to say that 
even the repeatance of years has actually washed out the constant wrong 
of a oo? life? Cau I presume to assert that I am forgiven—worm 
that I am, speck in a vast infloity Hau atom, to which His mercy may 





thing of which that worthy assembly could couscientiously boast. Ia a 


or may not extend? How can I tell if even the present ie really better 
than the past?” ? y 
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A uewspaper had a bad effect on his mind, occupied as it was with sub- - 
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His voice trembled as he spoke, and it was evident that he felt deeply. 
Beatrix bad already stolen tu bis side ; she had placed her white hand 
round his neck, and leaning over him, soothed him. 

“ Dear father, why think of the past now! Is not the present more 
than enough to compeneate for it? And if, indeed, you could need it, is 
not the mercy of the Infivite, infinite itself? Can there be bounds to any 
of His qualities, who is himself boundless?” ’ 

Thus the hours flew by, flapping their wings with beats regular and 
unchanging as the measures o! time. It was then I learnt that true hap- 
piness is progressive monotony with those we love, and I began to appre- 
ciate the Northern theory of Heaven, wh'c. regarded Eternity as a re- 
peated chant of praise in the presence of the Eternal Father. How far 
more true is such a notion of complete and perfect happiness, than Syba- 
rite revels with Mobammed’s Houris, or even blind absorption into Kapi- 
la’s universal animus! If love be perfect, it requires no change, and can 
admit no variety. Te vary perfection, necessitates the introduction of 
imperfection ; so that sameness becomes the only legitimate accompani- 
ment of perfect love. As long as the love remains, the smile of the be- 
loved one may be repeated a thousand times, but the last will be as 
charming and even as fresh as the first! spirit of sleep-walking Lotus, 

t monotony, whom man has slandered with the name of “ dull,” all 

1 to thee! 

But if it did not weary me it will at least tire you, reader, who are not 
in the same category as I was, and, luckily for the interest of my story, 
my bappiness was doomed to have an end. 

We were sitting once more by the broad blue Rhine, watching the 
shadows lengthen in the evening, and soothed by the eternal flowing of 
those full waters. She bad thrust the waves of golden silk from her fore- 
head, and the lily skin of her brow looked lovelier beneath the slanting 
beams : her guitar lay by her side, for she bad been singing. 

“] feel,” she said, “ the shadow of some sad event upon me : can your 
philosophy divine it? It seems as if that sun were setting more slowly 
than usual, as if to lengthen out the happy hours. Do you know, that I 
have a feeling that this is the last time we shall sit together, Karl. 

“ And would it grieve you if it were, Beatrix ?” 

“Yes; itiscad to lose a friend with whom we have shared happi- 
ness ; it is like breaking up a banquet. Do you know this eong ?” 

She took the guitar and began to sing one of those well-known ballads 
that are in the mouth of every German student : I know not if] can turo 
it well into English. 


Three careless students crossed the Rhine, 
And entered a hostel to sip their wine. , 

* Come, hostess, bring hither thy beerand wine. = 
But where’s thy fair daughter, the rose of the Rhine / 


* My beer and wine are fresh and clear, 4 
But in her last sleep lies my daughter dear. 
Within Death’s chamber then they trod, 
And gazed on the maiden, whose soul was with God. 


The first withdrew the gloomy veil, 
To view that face, so fair, so pale. : 
‘¢ Ob! why art thou dead, thou lovely maid ?> 
I now might have loved thee for ever,” he said. 


The next drew back the ghastly shroud ; 
Then turn’d away and wept alond : 

“ Oh, that thou liest on thy cold bier ! 
I have loved thee in silence fall many a year.” 


The third knelt down where the dead gir! lay, 
And kissed those lips, now cold as clay : 

“ J have loved thee for ever, and love thee still ; 
I have loved thee for ever, and ever will.”’ 


She ceased ; and the long notes rushed past me to the river, floating 
away with the waves. Her fingers still ran over the strings, as she 
said 


bim for his admiration of those I loved, I had told him bow full my heart | 
wae. I now determined to make him the connecting link between usin 


my absence and exile. : 
uy shall write to you from Munich,” I eaid to him, “and I shall look 
anxiously for your answers. I should like to hear how you get on from 
time to time, and above all, send me all the news about the Herr Pro- 
fessor and his daughter—for you know my interest, Fritz, in them, and 
they will not write to me, for he scarcely ever writes a single letter.” 
The poor man’s bill was very modest, and had I dared I would have 
paid it threefold. As it was, I bad great trouble in inducing him to ac- 
cept anything but his bumble demand. Then he took my boxes to the 
river side to bis own boat, in which 1 was to float down to Coblenec. 
Full of beaviness, I turned towards the cottage to make my dreaded 
farewell. Strange it was, the light streamed from the study window as 
it had the night of my arrival ; with what difference of feelings did 1 | 
gaze at it as it fell upon the leaves of the creeper! I mounted the little 
stairs and groped my way to the door. There, as before, the old man was 
reading, a8 his wont, to his daughter the golden words of truth, and as 
before, she was leaning over the back of his high chair. Tbe coincidence 
was so strange that I stood in wonder at the door, and could plainly see 
how changed was the expression of her face ; there was no longer the 
careless lightness, the} rosy happiness that I first saw there ; her cheek 
was somewhat pale, and there was something of anxious thought in her 


eye. 

<* sadden flight had prepared them for bad news, but both were hor- 
ror-struck when I told them that my trunks were packed and the boat 
waiting, I saw her cheek grew white as I spoke, and hard she struggled 
to disguise ber real sorrow. Yet they scarcely conjared me to stay. 
Though I of course explained it as the wish of my father that I should 
immediately travel onwards, and alleged my wish to cut short our leave- 
taking as the reason for my sudden movements. Beatrix knew by con- 
science, and Von Ritter by experience, what it all meant, and they acted 
accordingly. - 

“T think,” said be to me, apart, “ that I divine your real motives, or 

at least the real necessity. Ido not blame you, but I think you wili- 
regret Niederlahustein ere long ; and for myself the separation is as pain- 
ful as if you were my £00.” ; 
It was not loug before I wrung both his hands again and agaio, and left 
him. 
“ God bless you!’ he said in a tremulous voice, and eank into the 
high-backed chair. 

Beatrix followed me down to the garden-gate. 

We went in silence, for neither of us dared to speak, lest the whole ful- 
ness of our hearts should run over in words; we even stood for a mo- 
ment at the little wicket without exchanging even a look. 

“ You will come back?” she said at last, and ber voice betrayed her 
feelings. 

1 could not answer. I had no hope of ever being able todoro. I left 
os with the intention of forgetting her—if possible ; but I could not say 
te 0.”? 

“ You will come back, Karl?” she asked again, and this time raieed her 
eyes to mine. 

What a trial was that look! I felt it was dragging me away. 

“T cannot tell,” I faltered. Then I spied a white rose which she had 
placed near her bosom. - 

“ Will you give me that rose, Beatrix?” I eaid ; “ it is so like you, that 
it will remind me of you ; though I shall not need ——” 

I checked myeelf, for I remember the sentence under which I was 
bound. She took it, and placed it in my hand, and for a while her fingers 
were not withdrawn. The next moment a tear-drop fell warm upon my 
hand. Coward, worldling that I was! she loved me, and I was unworthy! 
I bad won her love, and now abruptly, coldly cast it away. I felt all 
this; but the world was before me. I did not dare to look at her face. 





“ The love death cannot kill is the only real love.” 
“ And would you value such a love yourself?” 

“ How happy it would make me!’’ 
“ And would that be sufficient reason for you to return it?” 
She looked at me and blushed, as she answered, *‘ Yes,—yes.”’ 
I leant forward, and looked fondly into her face. 


| tightly, parsionately, and I felt that the pressure was returned. 


| against the side of the wicket. 


I took her hand; it was eo cold that I was frightened. I pressed it 


I rusbed down the lane through the dark. : 
I did not dare to look back, for I felt that she was leaning, faint, 


-_ > 





PO a ll I began, as my heart beat loud and strong, “ if I tell you 
at-— 

“ Here is a letter for you, Karl,” eaid the Profeseor’s voice behind me. | 
We both started, taken by surprise, and I saw the deep blush on her fair | 
cheek. I took the letter,—it was from my father: | tore it open, and ' 
read the first ominous words,“ You are a madman, Charles, to think I 
eould ever consent——”’ I felt the blood rush back to its source. I | 
caught one look at Beatrix’s averted face (had it been turned to me all 
still might have been saved,) and crumpling the letter in my hand, I 
strode fiercely away. 

I Jeft the gardeu, and walked on at a furious rate. I gained the road, 
and, passing om through the village, continued to walk with long, quick | 
strides along the highway. I bad no other feeling than one of utter des- | 
pondency ; it seemed as if everything had been taken from me—as if the | 
only object of my existence was gone. I had no reason to continue to | 


| the birchen tingle of boyhood to the mental pains of man’s estate his 


PANURGUS PEBBLES. 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING IS NOTHING OF ANYTHING 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
A Jack-of-ail-trades and master of none was Panurgus Pebbles : ‘from 


shallow versatility was his bane: from the firet kick and crow in long 
clothes te the silent rigidity in the shroud, his life, a patchwork harle- 
quin, was ever slappingand flapping him. His mind was like Jacques’ 
motley fool, or rather like a kaleidoscope—yet wanted reflection—the 
emoked glasses in that instrument, that by doubling the confused mass 
of glass splinters, &c., changes disorder into a ‘‘ pattern of neatness.”’ 
When Pebbles picked up his scraps of knowledge, Heaven only knows! 
Peekilus Pigment, my artist friend, bas ever beside his easel a epare can- 
vases whereon he bestows at random the dabs of colour tbat remain in his 


live, but the fear of suicide. Then, as the feeling grew stronger, I felt an- | brush, while he is working up his great picture for the Academy. On 
gry at my fate, as a man that had been ruined and cheated at the same | this canvass, upon the foundation thus laid, he afterwards depicts euch 
time. I uttered angry words ; I clenched the hand that held my father’s | @ tubject as the prevailing tints may suggest. Can it be that Nature, 
letter, and I broke out into vehement invectives against myself and my | when supplying the crania of a number of mortals with brains of different 


x. At length this exercise calmed mea little. After walking for two | tendencies, casts into the bead of Pebbles the superabundant cerebral 
or three miles, I began to feel more reasonable, and my anger gradually | scraps. 





changed to sorrow,—I thought of Beatrix, and already wondered if my 
change towards her grieved her. Then at length I sat down, and for the 
first time read the res‘ of the letter. 

It is fair to state that the first sentence was the worst; the rest was 
written in a tone more conciliatory, though evidently under the influence | 
of strong feeling, or even passion : he at Jast reasoned with me, and ¢on- | 
cluded by begging me to test the reality of my attachment. 

“You must remember,” he wrote, “ that when a man lives almost alone | 
for a long time in the company of any woman, he must be of a very cold | 
temperament if some feeling does not arise between them. But to act. 
upon this sentiment would be to lay yourself open to the bitterest disap- 
pointment when you again mingle with the world. The person whom | 
you at one time think perfect then sinks into worse than mediocrity, and | 
you are forced to admit how completely you have been the dupe of pe- 
euliar circumstances, I must, therefore, forcibly request you at least to 
give this matter a trial. I speak to you as a man of the world, and ask 
you what would be your opinion of one of your own friends, whom you | 
saw acting the same folly? Have you never pitied a man for being | 
“ taken in,” when all the time he swore the perfection of the lady? 
Lastly, you must consider the matter with the eye of common sense. You 
are dependent on me. A match of this kind is one to which I will never 
give ay | consent, as I shall always regard it as an act of temporary insa- 
nity. If, then, _ marry any such person, I must remind you in clear 
terms that you do so on your own responsibility, and your offer cannot 
therefore be made with honour, since, as far as 1 am concerned, you will 
have nothing to offer but yourself ; and as you are without a profession, 
the lady will be greatly disappointed if she accept you. Iam not a man 
to alter rashly what I once decide. I must beg you to call to memory 
that you have a younger brother, who cannot object to becoming a landed 
proprietor if you relinquish your claims, and that it is a matter of no 
great difficulty to send a counter order about certain moneys at Coutts’.”” 

So he ran on through a dozen hastily scrawled pages. ite might have 
kept back his threats, and have suceceded better with calm reasoning. 
But his menaces proved one thing to me—that he was determined and I 
felt that if I gained Beatrix’s affections, it cou : 


d merely be to re 
confidence by utter peuury or some wretched chia. Thougt | eit 
that my love for Beatrix was such as could never alter, based as it was 


on a reasonable estimate of her superiority, and not on 
could not but admit that it had never bada trial. Lastly, I'hed oe 
bred in that Spartan echool of the last century, which taught that a 
err hs pier ay yey ye that bis influence 
w s death. not see that in two things at least—Religion and 
Love—the parental authority is in a certain circumstan 
ene interests ' — 
resolved at length to tear myself from Niederlabusteio, as whil 
remained I could not view the case with reason. I retraced more slo 
the steps I had come in such hot haste, turning the question over and 
over in every possible manner. It took me two hours to pack my boxes 
in the most hurried way, and even then it seemed too late to leava for 
Coblenec the same night ; bat felt how impossible it was to rest, and I 
Greaded the effect that another morning ht have on my resolutions, 
It was with a heavy heart I broke my sudden departure to my lugubri- 
ous host. The poor old man literally cried, and I delighted to believe 
his tears sincere. It was not only because I was his best customer, and 
that a profitable source of income must now be taken from him ; it was 
that a simple friendship had grown up between us. He had made mie 
the confidant of his humble sorrows, and I, to a certain extent, bad un- 
burdened my heart to him. He often spoke of Beatrix and her father in 
terms of respectful affection, and is was then that, feeling grateful to 
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Ceages scarcely even | 





nha never putting his oar in the water at all, merely skimming it along the 
y } 


R pee was the con of ap old Squire, whose spouse was a fashionable 
ady. 
ry e father took him out for a ride. 
The mother sent him to echool, 
The paternal care taughthim to sing, “ Tally ho!” 
The maternal drilled him in the “‘ Busy Bee.” 
The Squire declared that his son should be “a man, not a milksop!”’ 
The lady said hers should be “ a gentleman, not a stable-boy.” 
Between the two influences, Panurgus got off easily. If he did not go 
to school his father would screen him from his merited punishment ; if he 
refused to ride a spirited horse bis mother sbielded him from his father’s 
wrath ; if he failed in the melody of “ Tally bo!” the lady would express 
her pleasure that he did not teke a liking to “ a song that was not fitted 
for polite society.” To which the equire retorted by observing—“ that 
as to the matter of that he did not think Dr. Watts was much better. How 
about that one— 
‘“** Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs 

Go sporting about by the side of their ——.’ 
@ proper word truly to be put in the mouths of children !” 

So far his piebald breeding and disposition did our hero no harm—at 
least no present harm—for in after years the effects of these two counter- 
influences came upon him. 

But it was not only in his studies that our hero shone superficially. 
Was there a game ot cricket proposed, who so ready as Pebbles to make 
one ofaside. But without that genuine love ef the sport, which would 
have sustained him during his fielding, he soon got tired, and the boys, 
knowing his failing, always sent him in last, being sure that his wickets 
once down Pebbles would slink off to some other pastime. Not that he 
was @ great lose, for like all who do not enter into the spirit of the game 
con-amore, he was a slovenly player, and went among the cricket-lovers 
by the soubrequet of butter-fingers ; while among the boating community 





(for the school was near the river Weir and the boys had » whole fleet of 
“ dingies” on it) he was known as crab Pebbles—a title derived from his | 
frequent successess in catching those crustacea while rowing. To the un- 
initiated we will explain : He who would capture a crab must seat bim- 
self in a rowing boat, aud taking an oar pull it scientifically until the 
vessel gets a swilt onward motion, by seaman entitled “ head-way.” 
When this is accomplished let our friend turn his oar over slightly and 
try to lift it out of the water straight. There is aslight splash—a jerk— 
and the operator finds the handle of bis oar in the abdominal region, and 
almest before he can wink, bis head descends and his heels fly up, and the 
experiment is concluded—thbe crab is caught. 

‘oor Pebbles! his wheels were oftener in the air than bis scull in the 
water ; for he had another way of “capturing cancers,” namely, by 


surface, so that, the air not offering the same resistance as water, the 
force of his own stroke shot poor Pebbles into the lap of his neighbour on 
the next thwart. This evolution was called by the boys “ Pebbles’s pull,”’ 
a stroke of which (as Featherweil, the best oar in the school averred) 
“one balf was in the air and the other out of the water.” 

Then what disasters did not Panurgus get into, when, with the bag of 
paper shreds, the hare—one of the best runners in the school—set off 
across country! About twenty minutes after the pack would start hel- 
ter skelter, over hedge and ditch, where the paper was thickly scattered ; 
| or wandering at fault over a ploughed field to recover the scent. Some 

time or other in the day was sure to see Panurgus pounded in a field, or 
up to his neck ia a ditch, or stuck, head-dowaoward, in a hedge, as if mea- 
suring the wide expanse of heaven with his legs in lien of compasses, But | 
in spite of all this, Panurguse woulé often be in at the death. His plan 








was to climb a high tree, and try to out the hare in the distance, or 
if he could not see him, to watch the frection in which the hounds were 
going, and draw his conclusions therefrom. He knew that the hare was 
sure to make for some farmer’s house, where he was known, or else to 
some little village ale-house (for of course the ushers were not “ mighty 
hunters,” and did not join in hare and honnds), and settling from the 
running where the hare was likely to be, he would set off by the road, 
and generally fell in with the pack not far from the hare’s form (gene- 
rall a wooden one, on which stood a pewter, whence the hare drank re- 
freshment in the shape of beer). 

In due course of time Panurgus left Bedleigh to enter at the Univer- 
sity. During his stay at school what prizes had he gained? None! He 
was second or third in several classes—poor Jack-of-all-trades—and the 
spriokling of knowledge that he had of everything in general, would, if it 
had been applied to one thing in particular, have gained bim a reward ; 
bat no: it was fated that Pebbles should be a little of everything, and 
nothing of anything, and so he was! 

At College be met several of his old schoolfellows, who had left Bed- 
leigh before him. ‘Ofcourse among so many old companions Pebbles 
did not lack for friends,” say you. But be did! 

“ I say, Featherwell,” said Coxon of Brasenose, “ what sort of a fel- 
low is Pebbles of St. Mark’s; he was at school with you, wasn’t he %”’ 

“Humph! Yes,’ replies Featherwell, now Captain of U. B.C., and 
immensely popular among the boating men, “ Awful muff! Can’t pull 
two strokes without catching as many crabs ; he’d upset the veriest tub 
on the river.” 

And so the subject is dropped ;—and Panurgus too. 

Four gownsmen are strolling along the High-street when our hero 


“ That’s an old Bedleigh man,”’ says one of the quartette. ‘ Horrid 
stick!” grunts Bales, the Sec. of the St. Mark’s Coll. Cricket Club. 
“He can’t handle his bat a bit. I didn’t know anything of him at 
school,’ 

“ He comes from our part of the world,” says Snafile of Merton. “I 
have seen him out with the governor’s hounds: he funked at the first 
hedge, and I never saw him again !”” 

“ Look at his drass!”? drawls the elegant Pulker. ‘“ One would think 
he—aw—drassed himself with a knife and fawk-—-aw. When he was at 
school he always had five patches about bis person ; two—aw—that he 
knelt sy ; two—aw—that he leant on, and one—aw—that he sat on 
—aw I’ 

Poor Pebbles—had you only entered heart and son! into one pursuit at 
school, how different had your reception been! If you bad given your 
attention to aquatics, how proudly would Featherweli have introduced 
you to the University eight! Ah—those crabe—truly cancers ate away 
your popularity! Ifyou bad beea a cricketer, Bales would have been 
proud of you ;—had you given your attention to your toilette, Palker 
would have honoured you with his arm down the Broad-walk on Show 
Sanday ; had you been a hard worker or prizemara at school, Mugger and 
Grind, of Balliol would have hailed you witb joy, and have proposed and 
seconded you at the Union. 

But no; Jack-of-all-trades and the master of none was thy character, 
and between the various stools we have mentioned camest thou to the 
ground. oh Pebbles! Nay, man, never grumble—thy betters have been 
80 tilted up before thee. These stools of thine are but bumble joiot-stools 
—three-legged wooden stools—lowly ones ; but thy betters have fallen 
from higher. Did not Lord Thistledown strive to keep bis balance and 
obtain office with Conservative and Liberal? When lo! away glid the 
two stools, and down came my Lord upon the floor of the House, amid 
peals of “ inextinguishable laughter !’’ Nay, more, when mighty nations 
were at variance, have not certain little petty, pettifogging Kinglings 
striven to appear neutral, and to balance between contending parties? 
And have not they bid their fall, or will they not soon? Aye, Panurgas, 
and therefore biess thy stars that thou didst fall from a joiat-stool instead 
of a lofty throne! 

Bat to return to our story. 

After a short time Pebbles began to make friends in his college, and 
before long became a popular man, because he was a useful man! Was 
® man wanted to make up eleven at ehort notice, Bales was sure to apply 
to Pebbles. Wasa man in the Eight or Torpid laid up for a time, who 
should pull in bis place but Pebbles? Did the Debating Society wish to 
oe & supper, whose rooms should they borrow but Pebbles? And so 

ebbles was popular, and hugged himself with the idea that he was liked 
for himeelf, and was therefore all the more ready to help Bales, or Fea- 
therwell, or De Bates (the President of the last-named Society,) on an 
emergency. 

So time went on, and Pebbles got through his “ Little Go,” as it was 
called then, in those happy days when (contradiction though it seem) the 
examinations were easier, because they were without Moderations. 

Pebbles, we say, got through his “ Little Go,” but when he went in for 
his ‘‘ Great Ditto,” we are sorry to say that, jadging from his superficial 
knowledge of all his subjects, that Panurgus had not done his duty ia 
reading for the examination (a conjecture in which they were not far 
wrong) the examiners gave into the hands of the Clerk of Schools no tes- 
tamur for Mr. Pebbles of St. Marks. 

Pebbles was plucked! They call it ploughed now, but the sensations 
after the operation are, we believe, the same. They consist, we are told, 
of a kind of desire to meet the examiners in a blind alley some dark night 
—® conviction that they have conspired to cheat you, and a general in- 
tense disgust of everybody and everything in the world. 

Pebbles was plucked! And no sooner was it whispered in Oxford than 
the trades-people began to drop in for their pickiugs, and they were no 
slight ones! ith his usual motley disposition, Panurgus had dabbled 
all the pursuits and amusements of a University Life. 

His rooms were hung with proofs-before-letters, that vied in cost (al- 
though they were, in a pictorial point of view, not very valuable) with 
the choice engravings of Burin, the great amateur artist of St. Mark’s. 
His Madonnas, and Oak Crosses, and Saints, excited the envy of Reredos 
of Oriel ; while Snaffle, of Merton, did not turn out in a better pink or 
brighter boots than Pebbles, although the latter seldom did more than 
ride to the meet and back. 

Featherwell admired Panurgus’s gig, as she floated at her moorings by 
the barge, and he vowed she was well worth the money, much as it was, 
at which she was valued. D. Villiers, of Ch: Ch:, had not more costly 
furniture than our hero, whose roome nevertheless were a cousummation 
of bad taste. Bookstall, of Balliol, did not lay out more on his library 
than Pebbles, whose numerous volumes were merely costly rubbish not- 
withstanding. In short, as Jack-of-all-trades had he set up in Oxford, 
and no small sum did it cost him to purchase bis stock in all, so that when 
he came to survey his position, he found himself considerably in debt, and 
without a testamur. In disgust and despair he took his name off the Col- 
lege books, and returned home. 

The Squire, after a great deal of storming, paid his son’s debts, remark- 
ing to bis wife,‘ Well, Mistress Pebbles, I always said that Watts’s bymous 
would do the boy no good— 


« In books, and work, and healthful play, 
May my first hours be past, 
That I may give for every day 
A good account at last.” 


A good account—by Jove, ma’am—he bas brought me plenty of accounts 
to pay for bis ‘ books, and work, and healthful play.’ ”’ 

* Pebbles, my dear, you are profane !”’ wasall the poor lady could say. 
To send Panurgus to College had been her pet scheme, for she wanted her 
son to be an accomplished gentleman. The old Squire, ou the other 
hand, had opposed it, saying that he never went to College, nor his father 
before him, yet they made good Squires without it, and why should not 
Panurgus ; 80, that with the exception of the bills, he was not greatly 
vexed at our hero’s failure at Oxford. Bat he did not live long to be 
either vexed or pleased at anything; for the next year Panurgus saw 
him laid in the family vault at Bedleigh Minster ; and not long after the 
mother followed him. 

So Pebbles came into his property, not a little lessened by the pay- 
ment of his debts, for many a patriarchal elm and many an ancient oak 
went into the pockets of the tradesmen in the shape of cheques and bank 
notes. Nota few old trees, that standing in the Park, had seen genera- 
tions of Pebbles carried to christening, aes home brides, borne 
slowly forth to burial, felt with a shudder through all their limbs and 
leaves and fibres, the edge of the ringing axe, and bowing, rending, fall- 
ing with a sudden, sullen crash, were borne far away to do battle with 
the stormy seas, or to rot and crumble away in the rich black churchyard 
mould. But they were soon followed by more, for poor Pebbles was so 
full of new plans for managing his estate that, like the Irishman who 
epent his last half-crown to buy a purse to put it in, he sold his acres to 
pay for the improvements he had made in them, and what is more, sold 
them for lees, because of those very identical so-called improvements. 
His tenants left him because he insisted on their planting cabbages and 
celery instead of pot acrop, he eaid that was sure to fail. His 
farmers gave up their arms because he meddled with their plans, and 
burnt their fields to improve the eoil, until he converted all the land into 
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a large desert of brick dust. But worst of all, he bad dabbled in rail- 


from any one with greater than from his noble friend, whose bis- 


peculation, aod eo at last came a crash, aud the Jews got hold of | teric researches were acknowledged by the nation at large. He 
way ® ’ 


Pebbles’ property. 
hen wbat changes took plese! 
The suit of armour that 


with his noble friend that the proposition would be of the most essential 
service in elevating the taste aud supporting the arts of the country. He 


ir Peregrine Pebbles had worn at Agincourt | did not thiok that in the establishment of such a collection as that pro- 
re-appeared in Fitaroy-street, in the studio of Porkilus Pigment, and its 


posed they ought to trench upon those fands which were most properly 


trait was io the Academy, A. D. 18— in that celebrated artist’s picture | set apart for the purchase of the bighest works of art for the National 
or ’ r 


porihe Battle of Otierbarae, wherein it figured down in front, with Eurl ) Gallery. 


Percy inside it. 


There could *e no doubt that his noble friend’s proposition 
would be of national advantage, and, therefore, it should have bis cordial 


bis noble friend to make his re- 
traits of the Pebbles of antiquity were carried way to /eupport. He would, however, suggest to 
a FL whence they were removed to the suburban villa of | solution a little more general. 


Higgins, the retired grocer, at which place they figured as the Higginses 


of antiquity. ‘ , 

And so the Israclites spoiled the Egyptians. 
went Pebbles, there to consider what was next to be done. 
for any profession or trade? We fear not. 
for any? 
abort « 
Like Shakeepeare’s Weaver, he wanted to be Pyramus and 
Lion and Wall, but was only moonshine—all moonsbine! 
tried all, like that aristocratic weathercock Villiers, he 


Was everything by turns, and nothing long.” 


Pebbles was wandering on the beach at Boulogne, and turning over in 
his mind the various modes of making a living, when some one touched 
him on the sboulder, and turning round, he saw a little jovial-looking 


“Why Pebbles,” exclaimed Bales, for be it was, “in the dumps? 
What’s the matter? Stump’s down, or run out, eh?” For be it known, 
that Bales still retained his love for the “manly game,” and he set up 
the boys of the village with bats, balle, and stamps, much to the delight 
of the farmers, who found that when the lads were better employed, 
His cricket-mania 
had lost him the good opinion of the two Misses Hassock, for he once 
ventured to express his belief that in manufacturing towns and mining 
districts it would be a geod plan to allow the men and boys a game 


they did not rob orchards or hen-houses so often. 


at cricket on Sainte’ Days. 


In answer to Bales’ enquiry, our hero told bim his story. The little 
ecclesiastic was toucbed, for be knew Pebbles’ old failing ; it may be bis 
conscience emote bim for the way in which he bad made Panurgus useful 


in the old college days. “ Cheer up, old fellow,” he exclaimed, “ what 
if you are bowled out once, you must have another ionings! and you 
mustn’t hit so wild,—stick to one thing, and work bard at it; don’t try 
to do everything. A Jack-of-all-trades is master of none, you know ; 
ou don’t often meet with a good bat who is worth much at wicket- 
eeping, or a good bowler who gets the score. In the meantime, old fel- 
low, let me bave the pleasure of lending an old college-mate some of the 
needful !” : 

Pebbles seemed inclined to refuse the bank note which he offered him. 
“ Pshaw !” he continued, “ It’s only a loan, you can pay me when you 
getacatch. By the bye, I hope you are a better hand at it than you 
were when you missed that splendid catch ; don’t you remember—when 
we played the Trinity eleven?” and eo they walked on, talking of old 
times and old companions, and before they parted Bales bad promised to 

et our hero a tutorship in a French family. This be did, and one would 
Racy that Pebbles was at length settled down, at least for a time; bat 
no, his fate was inexorable, and so Poor Panurgus at length fell a vic- 
tim to it. 

A yeur after the last mentioned event I was at Boulogne on business, 
when the waitress—I believe they call them “ filles” in France—of a lit- 
tle auberge, came to request my presence at the bedside of a “ compa- 
triot.”” I followed her to the inn, aud then, what the French call mont 
d’en haut, and there, in a miserable garret, I found Panurgus Pebbles 
shivering upon a miserable pallet, evidently on the verge of death. I 
burried off immediately, and called upon an eminent English pbysician 
who was etaying in the place, and returned with him as soon as possible. 

Too late—when we arrived poor Pebbles was dead ! 

How be came to leave the French family I do not know; probably he 
thought he bad discovered something that was exactly euited for him as 
he fancied, and so threw up a good situation to grasp after a shadow. He 
had not been at the auberge long before he was taken seriously ill, aod, 
= dabbler in all things, he bad consulted Dr. Vyolaut Remmedie and 

rofessor Hydrus Vasser, a disciple of Preissnitz. The latter recom- 
mended wet blankets, the former prescribed calomel; and between the 
two stools, as he had often done before, Pebbles fell to the ground—nay, 
beneath it. 

He sleeps in a little churchyard near Boulogne. Featherwell and I 
visited the place last vacation. It was a bright summer’s day, and the 
shade of the tower lay clearly defined across the grass, and the shadow 
of the weathercock seemed, as if in mockery, to rest upon Pebble’s grave. 

“Man is but a vain shadow,” said Featherwell; and so we turned 
away and left him to sleep under the head stone, with the simple inscrip- 
tion— Hie Jacet 

Panuraus PeBBies. 





Kutperial Parliament. 


GALLERY OF ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 


House of Lords, March 4. 
Earl Sranuors then rose to move that an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, that her Majesty would be graciously pleased to take into 
‘her Royal consideration, in connection with the site of the present Na- 
tional Gallery, the practicability and expediency of forming by degrees 
@ gallery of origioal portraite, such portraits to consist as far as possible 
of those person: who are most honourably commemorated in British his- 
tory as warriors or as statesmen, or in arts, in literature, or in science. 
The noble lord proceeded to urge the importance of such a public insti- 
tation, and quoted the opinion of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ward, Sir C. East- 
lake, and other authorities, in favour of such a work. Sach an institu- 
tion would not only be a most important element in the education of the 
people in the history of the country, bat he believed it would prove a 
great incitement to all persons to distinguish themselves in the arts, 
aciences, and literature of the country. He knew that the formation of 
such a gallery as he proposed would be a work of time, and, even if the 
gallery was already erected, the few portraits that could be hung up at 
the present moment would be very uosightly. What he, therefore, pro- 
— was that two or three rooms in Marlborough house, or even in the 
alace at Weetminster should be set apart for the reception of the por- 
traits until a proper aad fitting place was provided. Of course the money 
for the formation of such a gallery of portraits as he proposed would 
have to be voted by the House of Commons, and the sum that would be 
required would not be so large as to meet with any objection. He thought 
that if £1,000 were voted to begin with £500 annually would be quite 
sufficient to fully carry out the object he had in view. Portraits of great 
men could often be purchased on very reasonable terme. For instance, a 
portrait of William Pitt was sold the other day for 100 guineas, and 
another of the Earl of Chatham, which was purchased by Sir Robert 
Peel for 80 guineas. A genuine portrait of Sir William Blackstone sold 
lately for £80, and one of Percival was purchased by Sir Robert Inglis 
for 40 guineas, 
But, independent of purchases, there would no doubt be many presents 
made to the national collection. In fact many noble Jords bad already 


Over the sea to Boulogne 
Was he fitted 
Did he Imagioe bimeeit $6. 
id,— j t ld that, for the 
By ny ty aid perge bs ‘his “special vocation. | quis that the resolutions ought to be made more general, otherwise it 
Thisbe, and 
But still be | would exclude the late Archbishop of Canterbury—a man that approach- 


The Earl of ELLENsonoven approved of the propositions entirely. It 
would be gratifying to ali edocated persons to view the lineaments in a 
national gallery of those who bad made themselves illustrious io the bis- 
tory of the country. With a stringent rule for excludiog all who were 
not worthy to have a place in euch a gallery, & place in that gallery 
would be the highest possibie honour. He agreed with the noble mar- 
would exclude judges who were not stateemen, or literary men. Why, it 
ed nearer to perfection as a Christian bishop than any man he had ever 
known. It would exclude Wolsey, Cromwell, and many of the greatest 
names in our history. He would therefore suggest that the resolutions 
should extend to all who had rendered themselves illustrious in our an- 
nals. Every man should be excluded who had not the highest claim to be 
placed in that temple of fame. His noble friend proposed that the selec- 
tious should be in the fine arts commissions. It must be remembered, 
bowever, that the selections were not of great pictures, but of great men. 

In his opinion the commission should be a Parliamentary commission, 
comprised of members of both houses, to decide whose portraits should be 
placed in the gallery. If, however, they began with a paltry £500 a 
year, the scheme would never be carried out. It was either worth no- 
thing, or it was worth doing well. Times’s sieve was constantly shaking 
the names of celebrated men into oblivion. He had lately been reading 
in Ben Jonson a list of men who were celebrated in bis time, and he came 
upon sixteen names. Now nine of them he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
had never heard of before. He mentioned this to show that it was neces- 
sary to havea proper selection made by competent authorities. Ben Jon- 
son said that the poetry of the older Sir Thos. Wyatt was superior to that 
of Dante and Petrarch. Now he (the Earl of Ellenborough) had never 
had the good fortune to meet with the poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt. This 
showed they were liable to exaggerate the powers of contemporaries of 
eminence. This gallery, as he had said, must be a gallery of great men, 
and not of great pictures. Those who went of themselves to portrait 
painters to bave their likenesses taken were generally aldermen or rail- 
way directors, successful speculators, rich grocers, and others. The 
quiet, but great literary men seldom went to the portrait painter. How 
were the portraits of these men to be obtained? He thought if the Go- 
vernment would undertake the measure of his noble friend, and make 
this really a gallery of portraits of those who of all ages had done best 
for their country, they would confer a great advantage on the nation. 

The Duke of ARGYLL said this would be a historical gallery, and in 
such case as the Duke of Wellington he thought the portraits should be 
surrounded by those who were bis companions in his deeds. The portrait 
ot Wellington should be surrounded by those of Picton, Murray, and 
others. Nelson, too, ought to be associated with Collingwood, Hardy, 
and others of his captains. They must not, therefore, lay dowa too stria- 
gent arule as to admission to this gallery. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said this motion had, as has been observed by the 
noble marquis, proceeded with peculiar grace from his noble friend. Such 
a gallery as this would iadeed have a character of conservative stability. 
The motion of his noble friend was no unmeaning conclusion to the re- 
solutions to which their lordships had come with regard to hereditary 
peerages. He believed that the coatemplation of a gallery like this 
would strengthen the interest and deepen the reverence of all Eoglish 
men for those who bad deserved weil of the nation. This was another 
point of stability to the institutions and constitutions of the country. 

The Earl of Hanrowsy would have such a gallery open to all who had 
contributed to the advantage of the country. He should like to see 
around those Houses of Parliament not only the statues of the statesmen 
who bad adorned our history, but also a selection of men who had con- 
ferred glory and dignity on the country. 

Lord Duncannon said the contemplation of the portraits of great men 
always produced emulation in those who looked upon them. 

Lord RepgspsLe drew attention to the fact that, while their lordships 
by their resolution were about to determine to preserve the National Gal- 
lery in its present site for national purposes, the House of Commons had 
on the previous evening, by a majority of 72 to 64, paseed the second 
reading of a bill the object of which was to obtain possession ef that site, 
and to build an “ Imperial Hotel” upon it. 

Lord Cotcwester thought military men would be stimulated in the 
performance of their duty by the knowledge that their portraits might be 
placed in @ gallery of the kind it was proposed to create. 

Earl Stanuors, in reply, quite concurred in the observations of the 
noble earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) aud the noble marquis (the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne) as to an alteration being necessary in the terms of 
his motion, if they were nct sufficiently general. With regard tothe sum 
he had mentioned, be had only named it as sufficient to make a beginning, 
but be hoped that, if bis suggestions were carried into effect, the Go- 
veroment would eveaotually propose, and the House of Commons would 
vote, a much larger sum. 

The rosolution was then agreed to, the words “ such portraits to con- 
sist as far as possible of the most emiaent persons ia British History” 
being substituted for those persons who are most honourably commemo- 
rated in British history.” 





OUR MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Lord Grey last night raised a discussion in the House of Peers upon the 
Militia question. It is a little late in the day to inquire whether the 
Militia be the best form of addiag to the strength of our national defences 
in opposition to the system of increasing the standing army. Whether 
the decision of Parliament be right or wrong, the decision exists ; it has 
been acted upon, and we are engaged in war. Surely, it is not a right 
time to alter our front when we are actually in the presence of the enemy. 
If in days to come, when peace has been restored to the world, and seri- 
ous modifications in our military arrangements can more safely be made, 
Lord Grey can induce Parliament to adopt his views, that may be all 
well enough, but now we must continue as we have began. Indepen- 
dently of this, which is a consideration of general policy, there are not 
wanting reasons drawn from recent experience which may iuduce us to 
persevere in a system which bas hitherto been found emioently succese- 
ful. As was mentioned last night by Lord Panmure in his answer to 
Lord Grey, “ the Militia bas of its own voluntary efforts given to this 
country very nearly 27,000 troops.”’ More than this, the Militia bas sent 
twelve of its regiments to the Mediterranean garrisons, and bas thereby 
freed twelve regiments of the line for active service at the seat of war. 
There can be but little doubt that in a short time, under steady dri!! and 
regular garrison duty, theee Militia regiments will be all but equal, for 
military purposes, tu regular troops, Their services are willingly given. 
They are not conscripts or impressed men, but actually volunteers, who 
would, no doubt, be perfectly willing to take their turn before the fire of 
the enemy if the safety of the empire required the sacrifice. No such de- 


intimated their readiness to present portraits as soon as @ proper national | mand will be made upon them, but there they are, in case of need, the 


building was procured for their reception. Most of their lordsbips were 
Gescended from the great men of ancient tims, and when they possessed 
only one portrait of course it could not be «. ected they should let that 


material of good soldiers, ready for any emergency. 
Ot the enormous draughts of volunteers from the Militia into the Line 
we veed scarcely speak ; they have constituted the fund upon which we 


One go out of their possession. But where, us in many cases, they pos- | have mainly relied for the maintenance of the army in the Crimea. Al- 


sessed four or five, one of them could be very well spared. He would be 
very careful, however, not to place in the gallery of the nation the por- 
traits of any living characters. Let them bat establish a grant of £1,000, 
and the thing would be done, for then popular feeling would insure the 
There were two collections of portraits in this country, one at 
Hampton-court, and the other at the British Museum. With regard to 
he would be sorry to diminish its attractions; and with re- 

to the latter, there were portraits of value, and others of no value. 


: scheme, 


the former, 


though during the starving time, when all things went to destruction at 
the seat of war, it wassaid that from defect of age and want of stamina 
the young soldier who had recently arrived from England suffered most, 
still we must nut forget that the old soldier perished too, under exertions 
which were above the strength of human nature and under hardships to 
which no man should have been exposed. The old soldier has, no doubt, 
the advantage of greater endurance in a campaign and of greater eteadi- 
ness of manceuvre before the enemy. We must not, however, forget the 


hey were, however, ill-placed ; and he proposed to transfer the whole | dictum of two biny Aeerer |p judges of such questions—the late Duke 


of the portraits from these two collections to the National Gallery. He 
has however, ma 
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was irrespective of those two institutions. 
there was a collection of i 
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Which genius had to go through, he thought the Government of the coun- 
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Res e ornaments of social life. Believing this was a step in the right 

ection, he now with eoufidence left bis resolution in the hands of their 


In the Palace of Holyrood 
n which he proposed. He proposed this collec- 


maginary portraits. Of course, they would find 


of the arts in this country ; and seeing the struggles 


of Wellington and Marshal Ney—both of whem used to declare that for 


ke a selection of the best of the portraits, rejecting | mere purposes of fighting the young soldier was gifted with the superior 
d. The proposal that was now immediately before their lordships, s . 


audacity. Experience may bring with it greater coolness, but it brings 
also greater circumspection. Another great argument in favour of the 
Militia system, which has been confirmed by experience, is that by means 
of it a martial spirit is inspired into the youth of Eogland. Ln this coun- 
try the wages of labour are generally high, and the iaducements to stick 
tothe plough and the loom so graat that any excitement which can be 
applied to the latent military ardour of the people is a great gain, 

his end we attain by help of the Militia. The young artisans and la- 
bourers of England cau now take their turn at the rifle or firelock with- 





. out necessarily compromising many years of their future lives, It is like- 
The Marquis of Laxpspownm said that this proposition could not come ‘ oe Q 


ly enough, indeed, that they may of their owa accord pags on from one 


= 
step te another, but if they do so they do it willingly, and with full know- 
ledge of the service to be required of them. The larger proportion of the 
force embodied will naturally return to their usual occupations. The Mi- 
litiaman has not been #0 long kept away from his former trade or 

that he has forgotten his duties or bis craft. The very opposite of this 
the case with the regular soldier. Wen be bas learnt to be a soldier he 
bas forgotten to be anything else. ‘Ihe tendency with bim is to remain 
true to the business of arms, which be bas deliberately chosen as the seri- 
ous occupation of the best years of his life. It should be our policy, as it 
is our interest, to maintain in the soldier this opinion, so as to reap the be- 
nefit of the skil! and endurance whieh he has acquired in the public ser- 
vice. There will, no doubt, come a period when time will have taken 
something from the vigour of his step, from the strength of bis arm, from 
the quickness of bis eye, and then it should be our care to smooth for him 
the passage from military to civil life. The season will have gone 
when he can either acquire or practice any of the regular crafts by w 
daily bread is earned in this land of competition. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the Militia system bas this double 
advantage,—tbat on the one band it is connected with civil, on the other 
with military life. The bulk of the Militiamen are re-absorbed into the la- 
boring population of the country without any serious injury to themselve 
or tocommerce, in coneequence of their temporary absence under the 
colours. On the other hand, recent experience has shown that there is 
no recruiting-sergeant like your Militia Colonel. It is he who bas filled 
with young soldiers the ranks of the regular army during the conflict in 
which we are at present engaged. The drill in the Militia is the same as 
in the Line. If the younger levies are not as thoroughly trained at first 
to their work as the old soldiers, neither would they have been so had 
they been exclusively raised for the regular army. 

Thas, then, we will leave the question for the present. What the result 
of our adoption of the Militia system bas been we know, and it is eatisfac- 
tory enough. It is, of course, possible that the policy which Earl Grey 
ad vocates might aleo bave had its advantages, but they must have been 
considerable indeed had they helped us in our hour of need more than the 
institution of the Militia has done. It is obvious to any person who 
travels through the country towns of England, or who will be at the 
pains of visitiog Aldersbott, that the Militia system has actually given 
us, independently of the Crimean volunteers and the Mediterranean gar- 
risons, a very numerous body of young men who can be readily tarned 
into good soldiers, if they are not good soldiers already. Meanwhile, 
they constitute all the military defence for which we have any real occa- 
sion at home, and, sbould peace be restored, they can return to their usual 
occupations without injary from their term of service. Surely this is a 
somewhat strong case in favour of the Militia — Times, March 7. 





LORD DALHOUSIE IN INDIA; OUDE. 


The administration of Lord DatHovuste will farnish a memorable and 
glorious epoch in the eventful history of British India. It bas had its wars 
and its triumphs, but its greatest victory has been the strengthening and 
consolidation of the empire. Under his hands the wild districts of the 
Punjab have been reduced to a state of tranquility and good order, equal 
to that of the most ancient and eettled provinces. A fierce and indomi- 
table enemy has become a mild and tractable subject, and the undieput- 
ed rule of law and justice has replaced the wild rule of the sword and the 
extortion of military violence. The foundation has been laid of a tolera- 
bly complete system of native education which bids fair to open to the 
Government a means of recruiting its service such as bas never yet been 
afforded to it. Public works have not only been commenced on a great 
scale, but submitted to an organ{zed system, and railways and telegraphs 
begin to make the land their own. The last act of this brilliant career is 
well worthy of its predecessors, and will, we doubt not, tend, equally with 
them, to the consolidation of our power and the advancement of the ha) 
piness of British India. There is nothing in itself very difficult in t 
crowning exploit, for overpowering force was on our side, and nothing in 
the nature of serious opposition was to be apprehended. Nevertheless, 
the annexation of Oude was an act of high moral courage and a greatand 
meritorious public service. That Oude should no longer exist as @ sepa- 
rate kingdom had, we believe, become a State necessity of the highest or- 
der. Her Sovereigns, the puppets of our own creation, had trod with 
more than ordinary steadiness in the downward path of Oriental degene- 
racy. Nothing can be imagined more revolting than the annals of their 
court and camp, banded down to usin the graphic pages of Colonel Slee- 
wao. We must ransack the annals of the the Lower , and all 
other descriptions of men drunk with power, with lust, and with cruelty, 
before we can fiad a parallel for the scenes that daily passed in the pee: 
tal of this Oriental Pandemonium. 

Nor was the country more exempt than the town from the miseries of 
this ail-pervading tyranny. If Caliguta revelled in the capital, Verres 
plondered the provinces, and not only plundered them himself but left 
room for a hundred other petty tyrants to do the same. The miserable 
cultivators were driven to despair by the exactions of a succession of 
pluoderers, each of whom robbed, tortured, or murdered, according as his 
appetite for spoil was gratified, stinted, or disappointed. As if the land 
was vot sufficiently tormented by the ecourge of civil misrale, there was 
added to it the pest of a bloodthirsty fanaticiem. When the sword was 
not whetted to shed the blood of the innocent ryot it was drawn in the 
ignoble strife between Hindoo and Mahomedan, and a temple dedicated 
to a monkey on the shrine of some Mahomedan saint was bedewed with 
the blood of the faithful of both religions, spurred on by the zeal of a Go- 
vernment conscientious in nothing but the persecution of its own sub- 
jects. The situation of this State, too, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
and not far removed from the powerful kingdom of Nepaul, sug; 
abundant reason for misgiving at the proximity of so inflammable a ma- 
gazine of discontent and rebellion. Neither could it be a matter of in- 
difference to the Government of India, pinched as it finds itself for the 
means necessary to maintain the establishments reqaired for the good 
government of the country, to pay its armies and to promote public 
works, that to keep up all this misery and wickedness a revenue was 
equandered which, besides providing forthe government of a province in 
peace and security, will yield a surplus to the general revenue estimated 
by competent judges at not leas than £2,500,000, or nearly an eighth part 
of the net revenue of India. The amount of good that may be effected 

by diverting this sum from the hands of plunderers and debauchees into 
the public exchequer is nearly equal to the advantage that will be imme- 
diately secured to the oppressed inhabitants of this fertile but most mise- 
rable country. 

These are weighty reasons. To enumerate them seems to make out 
an overpowering case in favour of annexation, and yet we think Lord 
Dalhousie deserves the highest credit for having given them their due 
force and terminated his administration by annexing Oude to the Anglo- 
Indian empire. There are many persons in Eogland who, actuated by 
the best motives and the most honest wiry were en we stimulated, no 
doubt, by a feeling of hostility to the East India Company—have entered 
into a league for the indiscriminate defence of Indian Royalties and Prin- 
cipalities. They make out a strong case in favour of the Sovereigns of 
Rajpootanah, whoee line, saved from extinction by the Hiadoo right of 
adoption, stretches backward till it is lost in. the mists of a remote anti- 
quity. These Princes of small and rugged mountain States, ruling a 
high-spirited and martial people, are not allowed to abuse their power 
beyond a certaia limit, are regarded by their subjects with respect, and 
have little to tempt or reward the cupidity of the stranger. The case in 
favour of these mountain tribes is indisputably strong. But it is far 
otherwise when it is attempted to apply the same principle to rulers whose 
dynasties in India are not so ancieat as our own, often the creatures of 
our own policy, the puppets set up, in the hour of conquest, to conceal 
some enormous acquisition or secure some temporary object. For them 
the natives have no sympathy, no loyalty. They view their rise without 
enthusiasm, and their fall without regret. Short as has been the period 
in @ history of a nation during which the English have figured as an In- 
dian Power, we are by no means modern among the transitory dynasties 
of the East. Yet, notwithstanding all this, no one can now annex an 
Indian State without being subjected to a very considerable degree of 
obloqay. He must expect to bave his motives misconstrued, his actions 
misrepresented, the very purity of his intentions called in question ; aud, 
while conferring a most important service on the human race to be slan- 
dered as a plunderer. 

These honest but mistaken prejadiees Lord Dalhoasie has had the 
cotrage to dispise. He has felt, and felt most jastly, that it is the 
boundea duty of the Indian Government to omit no be sr ye | con- 
sistent with sabstantial justice for bringing under our control those States 
of India the Government of which we support and the frontier of which 
we defead with our arms,—which are ours, ia fact, in everything except 
the payment of @ fair coutribution of the Goverutient under which they 
live—and, to discharge towards which the unrequited duties of Sovereign 
and Protector, we are forced to weigh dowa our own. subjects with enor- 
mous imposts and adjourn from year to year the most bens¥oleat schemes 
for their instruction and material development. We rejoice that Lord 





Dalbousie has not left this invidious though necessary to his succes- 
sor, but bas wouad up his long aod successful Ladian career by an act 
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aoe and of benevolence, attended possibly with some loss of popa- 
‘larity to himself, bat with permanent advaotege to Onde, to India, and 
to England. 


—_———— 


BUGBEARS. 


At the time when the great revolution in this country took place which 

ve to the House of Commons a decidedly liberal and popuiar complex- 
on, the large changes which then followed were based upon principles 
as wide and ample as themselves. The nation, feeling much evil in its 
government and institutions, was driven to look below the sarface of 
things, to search out the cause of its dieordera, and investigate the source 
and fountain of its diecontents. Men then awoke to the conviction that 
the time was out of joint, and that there was hardly one of the instita- 
tions on which they were instructed to pride themselves that did not pre 
sent abuses shocking to the eye of reason and utterly disciaimed by en- 
lightened philosopby or public spirit. Pluralities disgraced the Chureb, 
sinecures the peosion-list, rotten boroughs the House of Commons. Rot- 
ten municipalities tainted the atmosphere of every country town. Com 
merce was fettered by liberal restrictions, and while the hangman was 
busy the schoolmaster was idle, Then erose a determination in the Eag- 
lish people that these things should be so no longer, and in the course of 
some five-and-twenty years they they have wrought not negligently at 
their extinction. The wonder is, not that these things should bave ne n 
swept away, bat how they could have been tolcrated and have flourished 
during the mavbood of men not yet old. 

Yet more wonderful is it to reflect that the party which defended all 
these things step by step, with the same cant phrases, the same appeals 
to prejudice and passion, the same narrowness of view and uniform ill- 
success in action and mistakes in prediction, should ctill be a party in 
the State neither who'ly discredited nor wholly deserted, but ready to 
choke every new improvement as it arises, to st:fle every sound priociple 
in its birth, and retain yet a little longer the remains of evil they have 
siriven in vain to perpetuate. It isthe peculiarity of their metbod of 
treatment that they are always provided with arguments which fit 
equally well every occasion, provided the object be to resist the progress 
of liberality and improvement. To disfrancbise a rotten borough, to dis- 
solve a corrupt and usurping ccrporation, is to attack the established in- 
terest of property, the dearest right of the subject, the /uadamental laws 
of society. The mitigation of the criminal code was opposed because it 
withdrew protection of property. The passiog of the Prisoners’ Counsel 
Bill was denounced for the selfsame reason. Education would teach the 
poor to covet the property of the rich, and indispose them to that labour 
which was needed in order to make that property valuable. — 

The Corn Laws were a property to the owner of land, for did they not 
increase his rents? The Navigation Laws were a property to the owners 
of ships, for did they not, or were they pot believed to increase bis freights 
by deterring competition? Whatever mischief cannot be effected by ap- 
peals to the love of property can generally be completed by another to- 
pic, popular both with ricb and poor—declamation agaiust * the growing 
spirit of centralization.” This ground of alarm bas in it more justice, and 
rests, it must be admitted, on a better and sounder foundation. The prin- 
ciple of self government is doubtless one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of our constitution, and is to be cherished and maintained, except 
when it ioterieres with a still higber principle—and geveral welfare of the 
community. Parliament bas no right to assume to it-elf that it is so much 
better and wiser than the rest of the community that it can afford utterly 
to disregard their prejudices, neglect their feelings, and go counter to 
their inclinations. Parliament is—and it is most desirable that it sheald 
be—not so much a despotic assembly, making laws ex cathedrd tor the 
rest of the community, as a portion and a very faithful representation of 
that community iteelt, bound to sympathize with it, and wise, even at a 
very considerable cost of method and of progress, to retain and preserve 
its sympathies. 

Yet even the most wholesome doctrines are liable to be perverted to 
the worst purposes, and after making all possible allowances tor the spirit 
of local self goveroment against central dictation, how many and how 

at are the evils which an abuse of this natural feeling against central- 
ation has perpetuated, bow numerous the benefits whicb it has effect- 
ually obet: ucted aud prevented! ‘ No centralization” has ever beea the 
cry of the Corporation of the city of London. That cry bas kept it, and 
may keep ic for a while, from a reformation ; yet who can doubt that the 
cry isa miserable pretence, and that in this case “ no centralization” 
means no reform of admitted evils, no revision of extravagance, no en- 
forcement of responsibility ? Io the name of ceniralization, Sir R. Peel’s 
plan for a metropolitan police was met and loug resisted ; and in tbe 
name of centralization Sir George Grey’s scheme for providing all over 
the country ao adequate force for the prevention of crime is now threat- 
ened. ‘“ Chartered rights,” *‘ vested interests,” “ local self government,” 
—under these cries has many a hardly contested fi-ld been fought, and 
will, we doubt not, be fought again, whenever the opportunity offers. 
Corporations must continue to tax the community at large in a yearly 
increasing amount that the “rights of property may be “ respected,” 
and the * vested interests” of future generations be held inviolate ; and 
nothing must be done to control this expenditure, and to reduce its excess, 


and to direct the remaindcr into proper channels, because those who have | 


no objection to grow rich on other people’s money have too mach patriot- 
ism to bear au interference in their gains by a centralized authority. 

We fear itis in vain todeny that during the last few years the tide of 
public feeling bas greatiy ebbed ia this country. This may be in 
some measure Owing to the success-which bas attended our efforts to re- 
move the most prominent abuses of former days, in some measure to the 
defection of our popular leaders, who, atter haviag, like Lord Jobo Rus- 
sell, formed a Government on the Appropriation Clause, view in the set- 
tlement of the Cburch-rate question the certain prelude to the destruction 
of Church and State, and iuveigh with bitterness against the very priaci- 
ples upon which they once conciliated popular support. But the best 
proof of the extent to which we have gone back in the lest few years is 
afforded by the power aad boldness of the party whose whole existence 
has been squandered in opposing whatever is good and supporting what- 
ever is wrong. Unabashed by an unceasing succession of failures, un- 
shaken by the ill-success that has waited upon the policy of resistence to 
wiee and liberal measares, they gather round them still a not contemp- 
tible strength, and use, uot wholiy without influence on the public mind, 
arguments a bondred times, refuted, predictions a hundred times falsified. 

hat such men should be candidates for office. not without hope of suc- 
cess ; tbat the couutry should be willing to intrast to such hands its 
greatuess and its power, ia spite of all the warnings of past experience 
and all the reasonable coujectures that may be drawn with regard to fu- 
ture miscarriages, is a degree of folly and credulity which makes one al- 
most despair of conttitutional Governments. A bill cannot be carried to 
enable the Court of Queen’s Bench to change the place of trial from a 
county to the Central Criminal Court without giving rise to apprehen- 
sions for the liberty of the subject, and to fears that a man may be taken 
bebind his back and tried without the safeguards provided by the British 
constitution. Some bugbear is for ever crossing our path, and we are 
terrified out of an honest and public-epirited plan far more easily than we 
are argued into oue. The good and the evil are held in like estimation, 
and, whether their lives are spent in the service or disservice of their 
soustey, are equally welcome to hold its offices and share its honours. 
Such things make a sorry remuneration for the past and an indifferent 
prospect tor the future.— The Times. 


—_———— 


HAVE WE ANOTHER PRINCE AMONG US? 


I can think of only three things to write about, namely “ 
among us,” in tbe sbape of a Nabian Prince. ° 2 : I 

The Prince of Nubia is “ a emal) black man of neat figure, short hair 
bright eyes, aud a romewhat wiry walk.” He bas lived in Boston for 
some years working as a journeyman barber, under the name of Baker 
and respectable coloured citizens assert tbat he is nothing more nor lees 
than a “nigger” from Kentuckey. He bimeelf claims to be the “ only 
son of the late King of Nubia,” and in virtue of his royal descent bas 
been diligently raising funds for the purpose of conquering his native 
kingdom, not with the arms of carnal warfare, but with the persuasive 
weapons of civilization and Christianity. The respectable coloured citi- 
zens aforesaid allege, on the other band, that the Prince is not only bum- 
bagging but ewiudling the public, and that the money which his High- 
ness raises is incontinently expended on fast horses, oyster suppers, faci- 
nating dameels, and such like more royal than reputab! amusement. 

The effect of these damaging statements being unpleasantly felt in the 
Treasury Department of Nubia, Prince Leo L. Lioy¢—as with heroic 
contempt tor philology he etyles Nmself—promptly called upon the Edi- 
tor of The Boston Journal and voludteered an explanation, which I copy 
for you in The Journal's own language : 

# He does vot deny that he bas been a barber, a waiter, &c., but claims 
that this does not invalidate the account which be gives, and religious! y 
believee, of bis origio. He claims that his father and mother died on 
board a vessel upon which they bad taken pastage for America, a voy- 
age undertaken with a desigu of purchasing firearms ; that he, then an in- 











fant, was given to a woman named Baker, who took bim te one of the 
Spanisb colonies, and asterwards brought bim to this country. He eays 
also that he bas travelled in Africa, and exbibits a certificate from William 
J. Iverson, Henry U. Livingston, Joba Whitebead, Professor Matthew Da- 
videon, Petro Metann, and Captain F. Boynton, explorers in Southera 
and Western Africa, with whom be travelled ss a servant, and who testi- 
fy to his zeal, fidelity and powers of endurance. He also exhibits a cer- 
tificate from a trader and buater on the Western Coast of Africa, testify- 
ing to his belief that the bearer, from certain marks on his person. is the 
son of the late King of Nubia. He bas apotner certificate from Bayard 
Taylor, expressing the opinion from certain physical marks that he is of 
Nubian blood. He has also certificates from the Rev. E. N. Kirk, the 
Rev. E. H. Chapin, Rev. S. K. Lothop, Horace Greeley, George Wm. 
Cartis, and nomervus other well koown gentiemen [Edward Everett, 
Rufus Choate and and Robert C. Winthrop, expressing their confidence 
in him. Aod last, but not least, he asserts—and we see no reason to 
doubt the trath of bis statement, for bie falsity, if it were false, would 
immediately be expored—that he is being educated under the direction 
of a committee of gentleman, of whom Professor Agassiz is one, with a 
view of making his taleats available to his African couutrymen.”” 

The Journal, on receiving this explanation, “ prefers to believe that 
the assistance which the public may render Mr. Leo L. Lloyd will be 
well bestowed.” 

It is a great pity that the Prince did not furnieh to The Journal the 
name of the port in Nubia from which his father and mother embarked 
for America, (by way of Spain, as be says in a subsequent statement,) 
for it certainly would bave been found identical with that famous seaport 
in Bohemia which has so long puzzled the commentators on Shakespeare, 
The confusion of ideas about African geography betrayed by The Jour- 
nal, and by Mr. Leo L. Lioyd’s patrons in general, is truly emaziog. lo 
the firet place, tbere is no such potentate as the Kiog of Nubia, and there 
bas beeo none for at least four centuries. Nubia bas no national exist- 
ence ; it is merely a geographical term for a region inbabited by a wualti- 
tude of petty tribes to whose meleks or chiefs the name of king is never 
given, and who for the last thirty-five years—that is, probably, before 
Mr. Leo L. Lloyd was boro—have been subject to the Pasha of Egypt. 
The King of Nubia is as imaginary a personage as the King of Europe, 
the Governor of New-Eagland, or the President of South America, And 
it a Kiog of Nabia really existed be would be just about as likely to un- 
dertake a voyage to America for the purpose of purchasing fire-arms, as 
the Governor of New-Eogland would be to embark for Nubia for the pur- 
pose of purchasing tobacco. Furthermore, “ a trader aod hunter on the 
western coast of Africa” would be not quite as competent to testify to 
the identity of a Nubian as a trader to the coast of Patagonia would be 
to the identity of a Vermonter. On the coast of Patagonia it would be 
possible to learn something of Vermont. On the west coast of Africa 
they know less of Nubia than they do of the Moon. P 

Looking at the matter, therefore, in the light of geography, history, 
and philology, I am reluctantly compelled to side with the reepectable 
coloured citizens, and to reject the lofty pretensions of the enterprising 
Leo. Why didu’t be call himself Prince of Congo, or Corramantee, or 
Borroboola Gha? Any of these would have served his tarn better than 
Nubia. 





THE LAW AMENDMENT SOCIETY. 


The annual general meeting of the Law Amendment Society was 
held on Satarday, at the rooms in Waterloo Place, and was very fully at- 
tended. Besides the members, other gentlemen who have taken a dis 
tinguished part in some distinct amendment of the law were invited to 
attend ; and besides those who have more frequently taken pert in the 
proceedings, we observed Lord Stanley, Sir Joha Pakington, Sir Staf 
ford Northcote, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Lord Deoman, and 
the Lord Mayor. The meeting was beld at the commencement of the 
Session instead of at the end, in order that the better encouragement, aid 
and concentration of purpose, might be imparted to the labours of the 
session. The subjects set down tor particular attention were—the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Justice ; amendment of the Criminal Law and 
apppointment of a Public Prosecutor ; coneolidation of the Statute Law; 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; assimilation of the Commercial! Law 
of Eugland, Ireland, and Scotland ; amendment of the laws relating to 





Women}; amendment of the laws relatiog to Criminal Breaches of Trust ; 
improvement of Legal Education ; establishment of a system of Legal 
Statistics. Lord Stanley introdnced all these subjects in a general sur- 
vey. Sir Erskine Perry urged the appointment of a Minister of Justice 
as auxiliary to the consolidation of tbe law, and illustrated the laws re- 
lating to women with Indian experiences. 

A Minister of Justice to guide amendments, and improved legal! educa- 
tion, were urged by Mr. Napier as the key to all reform. Sir Jobn Paking- 
ton reported the progress of the Reformatory movement ; insis'ing that it 
ought no longer to be treated as experimental and left by the State to 
private benevolence in fragmentary efforts; and he urged union of par- 
ties to procure reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
minutely explained his plan for consolidating the Statutes ; earnestly be- 
speaking the countenance and support of the Law Amendment Society. 
Viscount Ebrington explained the want of Legal Statistics, which pre- 
vents the means of comparing results derived from various forms of law 
procedure at home and abroad. Sir Stafford Northcote followed up Sir 
Erskine Perry with English instances of legal injustice inflicted on wo- 
men by spendthrift husbands ; and wished more ventilation of the subject 
of Reformatories before pronouncing it to hdve passed the experimental 
stage. On the same subj:ct, Mr. Adderley showed difficulties in basten- 
ing to general legislation. Lord Brougham, as chairman, closed the dis- 
cussion by observing that the difference with regard to Reformatories was 
more apparént thao real ; private beuevolence and Government aid being 
capable of combination, as they had been combined in promoting educa- 
tion. Most of the reforms proposed by Sir Samuel Romilly have now 
been carried ; but how much time and exertion would have been spared 
if the efforts of Romilly, of Denman, and others, had been directed by a 
Minister of Justice !—London paper, March 1. 





RUSSIAN CANDOUR. 


The following choice bit of plain-speaking is going the rounds of the 
press, though we presume it never was intended to meet the eye of the 
public. 


On the 5th of January we had transmitted a summary of a despatch ad- 
dres-ed to Admiral Wrangle by the Grand Duke Constantine, demanding 
the “ sags trath” in official reports. The following is the text of the de- 
spatch :— 

“The immense variety of forms with us paralyses the elasticity of ad- 
ministrative action, and serves asa cloak for the official lie so common 
with us, Casta glance at the annual reports and accounts, and you 
will find that everywhere the greatest possible amount of work has been 
executed—in every direction progress has been made—everywhere have 
the prescribed works advanced, if not with excessive haste, yet at least 
in due relation to the exigencies of the case. . 

“ But, when you come to look closer at the actual state of things, to 
examine into them, to divest them of all false coloring, to separate 
what really is from what only appears to be, to distinguish the true from 
the false, or the only half true, and will seldom any positive and benefi- 
cial result be left. On the surface, epeciousness ; beneath it, corruption. 
Among the products of our official phraseology the truth fiads no place ; 
it is concealed and stifled under the diction, and where is the official rea- 
der that knows how to extract it? 

I beg your Excellency to communicate these trathful words to all the 
bureaux and all the employés of the Ministry of Marine, from whom we 
have to expect at the beginuing of the new year their annual reports of 
what has taken place in the past, and to repeat to them that in the afore- 
said reports [ do not look for encomiums but the truth, and above ail, a 
frank statement that goes to the pith of the matter, both as regards what 
may be inadequate in any branch of the administration, and the errors 
that may have been committed iu it. Tell them further, that all the re- 
ports in which I eball have to read between the lines I shall most certain- 
ly return. I request your Excellency to communicate copies of this let- 
ter to all the bureaux and aforementioned employés. 

“ ConsTaNTINE, High Admiral.” 





A Navan Reoatra ar Hoxe Koxra—Io consequence of suudry un- 
toward circumstances, it was at one time apprehended that we shonld 
bave no regatta this year. We will only advert to one of these cir- 
cumstances ; the almest total cessation of practice by the pullers of the 
club whether arising from the superior attractions of other amusements 
business, or laziness, is not very apparent. This want of practice precla- 
ded the idea of the club furnishing forth the usual amusements of a regatta 
and advantage was therefore taken of the presence of the large number 





of the ships ot-war of the allies andof the United States in harbor io get 
up matches between their different boats’ crews. The result has been a 





meeting surpassing in amusement, if not interest, any previous one, The 
sailing matcbes for boats of the memhers of the club was the only pro- 
ceedings in which the clab was exclasively concerned ; and, unfortunately, 
the want of wind made it a very uninteresting feature in the programme, 

The direction of the sport was principally under the care of Sir F, 
W. Nicholson of the Pique, in support of the Hon. W. T. Mercer, Eaq., 
umpire ; Lieut. Sproston, in charge of the Macedonian’s boats, ably rep- 
resented the United States, and to the’presence of Captain Maisonneuve, 
of H. I. M. frigate Sybille, we were mainly indebted for the success of 
our second day’s sport. Never could have been secn a better instance of 
the camaradarie between officer and sailor, then when the worthy cap- 
tain went into the boat to console one of his boat’s crews, defeated in a 
very unequal struggle ; and bis“ bravo, mes fils,” as one of bis boats 
pulled in an easy winner before their Eaglish competitors, had quite a 
different sound from an English officer’s “* Well done, my lads.” 

The only bitch in the proceedings arose from the incurable obstinacy of 
H. M. Lords of the Admiralty, the Minister of Marine of H. I. M., or the 
Secretary of the Navy of the people of the United States—none of which 
functionaries seem able to agree what a pinnace, a launch or a cutter 
should be. One thing was tolerably clear : when a race of any particular 
class of boats was called, H. M.’s boats had decidedly the advantage, and 
showed in advance of the boats of the other two nations—in bulk and 
weight ; invaiuable qualities, doubtless, on some occasions, bat of more 
than doubtful value in a palling match. The French were next in weight ; 
and our cou tins of the United States, on their principles of go-abeadiem, 
had their boats of the very lightest constraction ; so that any want of 
harmony in pulling together was totally extrinsic, and all the fault of 
the “old folks at home.” 

On the first day the third race was for ten oared cutters, and ended 
thus :-— 


U. 8. frigate Macedonian’s Ist cutter....... 6.66 cece e eee ee eee eee 1 
H. B. M.'s frigate Prque’s Ist cutter... 2.0.6.0 ee eee eee cece e eens 2 
H. B. M.'s frigate Puywe’s 2d cutter........... cece ceeeeeereeeees 3 
H. B. M.’s frigate Sybille’s cutter.......ccceereeee cereeceeeeeers 4 
Ty, BM; Doncodondae’s BA GUAR. 0500 cs cccn der ccepssendgees opiecesics 6 


A poor race—the first boat ran with two oars short, bat she had more 
the look of a twelve oared barge than a cutter, and couid have weighed 
little more than half the weight of her opponents. A good race between 
the 2d, 3d and 4th—the 5th nowhere. 

On the second day a fourteen oared boat from the United States frigate 
Macedonian aleo appeared, but neither the French nor English boats 
would pull with her—one dose sufficieunt—‘ De burnt childs dreads de 
water, as your Shak-es-peare says.”—Hong Kong Register, Jan. 15. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THB CITY. : 


RHRoanwar THEATRE... 2.0.0... cee cecccececeees coe cee Mazeppa. 





N TBLO'S GARDEN «....ccccccees coe cee cue cee cee ceeeeees The Ravels. 





KORGE CHRISTY a woun's MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. ckets 25 cents. HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CH Mat y. ¢ Propritors, 





‘Manntzp—On Thursday, March 27th, at St. George’s Church, by the Kevd. 
Dr. Tyng, Mr. Jonn T. WackeER of Leeds, England, to Miss Saran Daxnow, 
of this city. 
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Four Days’ Later News from Europe. 

By one of the Cunard screw steamers arrived from Liverpoo! at Boston» 
we kave items of intelligence up to the 12th inst. They are not devoid 
of interest, though we must content our readers to-day with the merest 
outline, and refer them to a brief sammary in another colaumn.—And first 
of the War. The Diplomatists were still in session at Paria, preserving @ 
profound and discreet silence as to their progress towards a Treaty, or to- 
wards a renewal of hostilities.—In the meantime, as the armistice does not 
apply to operations by sea, reports have beeu circulated to the effect that 
the Russian Lord High Admiral was really about to strike a blow at last. 
Capt. Watson’s advance squadron was to be assailed by a formidable foree 
issuing from Sveaborg. We do not believe a word of all this ; and, judging 
from the candid confessions made by the Grand Duke Constantine touching 
his department, as may be seen elsewhere, we should incline to doubt whe- 
ther any portion of the Russian fleet in the Baltic was fit to put to sea at the 
commencement of the present month, even in the face ot a vastly inferior 
force. We wait therefore with unthrobbing pulse further tidings from 
that quarter.—From the two extremes of Europe, Bergen and Constanti- 
nople, come simultaneous alarms as to commercial and fiaancial affairs. 
Nevertheless Great Britain, which certain writers here declare at least 
once a week to be on the verge of ruin, holds her head bigh in the money 
market. The Stock Exchange has confidence in our ability to pay for 
past bampaigns, and to undergo the expense of auother, if such be the is- 
sue of the Conference. The Three Per Cents are still wonderfully buoy- 
ant, being quoted at 913.—The rural police biil, on which a ministerial 
mivority was anticipated, has passed to a second reading in the Commons, 
with a large surplus of votes on the government sie. 





Two Servants of the People. ; 

Yesterday’s papers afforded a singular coutrast, although this is not 
the first occasion on which such contrasts have been exhibited by the same 
persons. We allude to the late American Minister in London, and the 
actual Attorney-General of the U.S. at Washington. Mr. Buchanan has 
been entertained by the Lord Mayor of the former city ; and in taking 
leave as it were of the country to which he has been accredited, makes 
use of the kindest language, and deprecates the notion of any serious 
difficulty between the People he represented and the People before whom 
he appeared. This he does, with the full knowledge of those difficulties. 
How different the course of Mr. Caleb Cushing, who in the performance 
of an ordinary legal transaetion must needs blow his popalar tin horn, 
ia reply to the penny whistle of the U. S. District Attorney of New York! 

We have heartily laughed over the gratuitous display made by these 
great men, in the needless correspondence, evidently got up for effect, 
and wasting the time of a too complaisant Law Court. The business in 
hand was the simple announcement of a nolle prosequi, ia the case of 
certain persons against whom indictments were pending, on the old 
charge of recruiting for the Crimea ; but the letters that passed between 
the worthy officials, though dated five months ago, must needs be read 
and paraded through the newspapers. The reason wasobvious. Persons 
holding official relations with the British Government are not to be in- 
cluded in this act of grace, and Mr. Cushing thus gained another 
opportunity of branding gentlemen as “ guilty persons,” who had 
never been tried. After euch an unprofessional bit of prejudgment, 
all the Attorney General’s twaddle about national indiguity and so forth. 
will readily be set downas ‘‘Buncombe.” There is one consolation for us 
also, under the honourable gentleman’s ebullitions of spite—nobody seems 
to care a fig about them, with the exception perhaps of his fagleman in 
New York. To the best of our remembrance, neither Mr. Marcy, Mr. Ba- 
chanan, or Lord Clarendon, has hitherto made the smallest allusion to 
him, and the public has been provokingly inattentive. It may be doubted. 
whether this stale and pitiful exhibition in the U.S. District Court will 
pave the way for Mr. Cusbing to the “ bighest honour ia the gift of the 
People.” 





Religion and Rifles. 
Our readers well know that we have not meddled with the mischief 
which has been so long brewing along the borders of the State of Mis- 
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souri. We have carefully abstained from commenting upon audjects #0 | 


The Destroying Angel. 


inflammatory as those which have kept the press in a ferment, aud Con-' Any one familiar with the records of criminal procedure must remem: 


gress in a etate of chaos daring so much of the past winter. Nor do we 


now purpose todepart from eur systematic reserve. 
But questions of taste, decency and propriety are open to our com- 


ments, and 


we must say tbat we do not feel inclined to pass without a) 


ber bow often the plea of insanity bas been euccessfally put in, on behalf 
of moody or eccentric individaals who have perpetrated atrocious crimee, 
Such a plea bas become in fact one of the most common of legal dodges. 
On the other band, there are few persons mixing much with the busy 


word over the report of the “ Kansas Meeting held in the North Charch | world, who cannot recall to mind some balf-crazy acquaintance, at whose 
of New Haven,” which one of our contemporaries gave us @ few day#) queer sayings or doings one shrugs the sboulder significantly, deeming 


since. 
The object of this meeting as aanounced ia the programme was to pro- 


yide a party of emigrants from Connecticut to Kansas with “ proper wea- 
pous of self defence against the attacks of the Border Ruffians’’ ; which is 
as much as to eay that the meeting was convened for the purpose of arming 
certain citizens of one American State to resist the anticipated on- 
slanght of certain citizens of another State. Missouri, we are given to 
understand, plays the part of Russia. Kaneas is menaced with the fate 
of Turkey, and Connecticut assuming the attitude of the Allies invites 
the risks of civil war. 

If the time bas really come when American citizens can calmly contem- 
plate a purpose involving contingencies so horrible, we should expect 
them to manifest no little emotion and some solemnity of feeling in the 
preparation of the public miod for such a step. 

When persons of character mean to commence a Revolution they mern 
to assume the most stupendous responeibilities that can be laid upon mao. 
The most worldly minded layman might be expected to approach euch 
an event with a measured step and a face full of earnestoess aud sorrow. 
How much more should we look for gravity and the grace of sadness in 
the consecrated minister of Religion who should feel himself called upon 
to take a part in transactions so ominously important! 

Revolutions are not made with rosewater—civil war implies those ca- 
Jamities of “ battle, murder and sudden death”’ from which all Christian 
people pray to be delivered. How slow to enter upon a path which mey 
lead to such results should be the true priest of Peace and good will to 
Men ! 

The Kansas Meetiog in New Haven was convened in a Church—the 
president of the company in whose behalf it was summoned is described 
as the Superintendent of the Sunday-School—and the great speech of the 
occasion was delivered by a clergyman of whom our readers may have 
heard before, the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher. Of couree then the 
meeting must have been not only solemn, but as far as possible pacific in 
its nature. There must have been much deprecation of the dread necessity 
forced upon the citizens of Connecticut—bumane hopes must have been ex- 
pressed that the “ Border Raffians’” might see the error of their ways be 
fore the daylight should be let through their mortal bodies, and the tone 
given by the clerical leaders to tbe lay assemblage must have been euch 
as “angels even approve.” 

Not exactly! After a statement by Mr. Ex-Superiatendent of San- 
day Schools, Lines, in which with good Yankee thrift he urged the pur- 
chase of “‘ Sbarpe’s Rifles’ as utensils available for ‘‘ ordinary” —even 
when not required for ‘‘ extraordinary purposes,””—which statement was 
received with cheers and laughter—the Reverend Mr. Beecher proceeded 
to stir up the audience with a speech full of puns and gunpowder. He 
told good stories, he cracked jokes, and he incited to hattle. He dwe't 
earnestly on the pre-eminent importance of Sharpe’s Rifles to the cause 
of Liberty, but was considerate enough to mentivn towards the close of 
his speech that after the rifles had been bought and shipped, it would be 
well for the people of New Haven to “ commend the riflemen to the 
keeping of God.”’ 

The eloquent appeals of our Presbyterian Peter the Hermit were not 
thrown away. Excited by his enthusiasm, the fever of fun and fight 
raged fiercely within the old church walls, An aged Professor of Yale 
College sprang to his feet, and headed the subsciption list of Mr. Lines 
with one “Sharpe's Rifle.’ The pastor of the church fullowed— 
‘One of my deacons,” he said in substance, “ is going to Kansas; I have 
trained him in the ways of peace and pleasantness. I have taught him 
to fear God and todo no murder. That he may not forget my lessons I 
desire to preseut him with a Bible and one ‘ Sharpe’s Rifle’ ” 

Then another, and another, and another rose in rapid succession. One 
gentleman, even uxorious in his warlike-mood, begged leave to put down 
two rifles—one for his wife and one for bimself. 

“ Good,” applauds Peter the Hermit from his pulpit, with a choice al- 
lusion to the elerical science of pugilism. ‘‘ Good, I like that—-that is put- 
ting in a stroke with the right band and the left both.” 

The Church recounds with the cries of the auction room. “ Three!” 
shouts one mav. “Four.” responds another ; and the delighted andi 
ence roar their approbation. 

The venerable Professor who had opened the ball, satisfied now that 
the affair wou!'d be successful “sat down to enjoy the occasion.” Peter 
the Hermit, however, still watched the game and put in bis fiery fun 
whenever the spirit ecemed to flag a little. 

“I give one,”’ cries Mr. Killam. 

“ Killam!” that’s a good name connected with a Sharpe’s Rifle,” 
exclaime Peter the Hermit, and the sangeinary joke is received with rap 
turous applause, A College boy leans over the gallery and pledges the 
Junior Class of Yale College for one “ Sharpe’s Rifle.” 

Up jumps at this our aged Professor again, and in the spirit of Henry 
If. bothered by Becket, gives a broad hint as he “sweeps the gaileries 
with his eye.” “There are four classes in Yale College !”” The Senior 
take the hint, and pledge themselves for one sharpshvoter. The Freeh- 
men aud Sophomores modestly restrain their more infantine ardor. Still 
the number needed is not made up. The Reverend Mr. Beecher con- 
fident in his control of his own domestic flock, makes a fresh appeal, 
« We want fifty rifles,” he says—* raise twenty-five on the spot and I will 
pledge Plymouth Chareh for twenty-five more!’ This clinches the busi- 
hess, Twenty-seven rifles are subscribed, amid uproarious shouts of 
laughter and applause, and the meeting adjourns—and content and 
proud the Reverend Fugleman and his followers march off the ground. 

Now we dare say the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, and the venera- 
ble Professor Silliman, and the other notable men of charch and college 
who presided over and were present at this memorable meeting, are each 
and all, men desirous of doing their duty— good citizens and kind neigh- 
bours. We think it very probable that any one of them would hesitate 
long in using a Sharpe’s Rifle for an “ extraordinary purpose’’—if indeed 
any one of them (excepting the bellicose, Mr. Beecher, whom we suspect 
iene ; fportsman,) be able to handle a Sharpe’s Rifle, or any other 

8 iron for the most “ ordinary” purposes in the world. 
oe that these reverend and learned men really knew and 
lane oa orce of their language, and perceived the gross, the 
bi pry Sar artan 4 of the ghastly frolic at which they assisted is a 
haceieaiaen seme of Aetpeee te do not desire to be guilty. We 
whieh the gestern end or 7 © excitement of the philanthropic orgie into 
euhenis ade aie pr erin suffered themselves to be led. But we 
peiitdanecs he ge thc the imputation of the most extreme 
dubtetienee as ne a misuse of position aud eloquence 

’ at the reflecting patriot who is disturbed 


by the dangerous aspect of political affairs in Kaneas, ought not to look 


aT upon the jocular riot of Religion and Rifles in Connecti- 





it right that there should be no interference with his or her personal li- 


berty. until mischief of some sort has been attempted. Far be it from us 
to point out authoritatively in what degree we err, whether in ab- 
tolving the criminal monomaniac from bis responsibility, or in giving the 
so-far iunocent madman every chance for the development of his mis 
chievous propensities. This social question, after all, is a complicated and 
difficult one and covers much ground ; nor is it to be settled, as the man- 
ner of Editors ie, by an article or a paragraph however well considered. 
It bappens only that our thougbte have been turned into this channel by 
two very recent occurrences, which we would point out aseminently sug- 
gestive, each in its own way. The one exhibits the natural result of a 
too great readiness to allow innocence and insanity to be merged into one 
aud the same thing: the other illustrates the ill consequences of permit- 
ting maniacs to go at large. The former is pointedly set forth eleewhere, 
iu a brief letter on the subject of “ Vitriol-Throwing.” To the latter we 
have now to advert, in connection with late and disastrous news from 
Demerara. 

During the summer of 1854, we several times found ourselves on the 

deck of a steamer plying in the neighborhood of this city, and favoured 
with the company of an apparent lunatic, rejoicing in the cognomen of 
the Angel Gabriel. He was rather a pleasant-looking fellow, with a good- 
ly well-trimmed beard ; but bis costume smacked of individualism, and 
his conical hat was inscribed in letters of braes with a virulent denunciation 
of the “ Scarlet Lady.” Once or twice we were on the point of address- 
ing bim, from motives of curiosity; but on each occasion a versel hap- 
pening to pass by at the moment, the Angel blew a blast on his horn to the 
marivers ou her deck, and vociferated for their benefit an amount of gibber- 
ish that was by no meansinviting. The painful, in short, predominated 
over the grotesque in the angelic display}; and so we took no farther no- 
tice of him. Not long afterwards we read of him in New York, in Cana- 
dian, and in English and Scottish newspapers, as having fallen into the 
clutches of the Police. His anti-Roman-Catholic barangues had tended 
to cause breaches of the peace ; the nuisance dubbed itself martyrdom, bat 
for the time was abated. We hoped that it had dropped into oblivion, 
or been clapped into a Lunatic Asylum. It was not so ordained. Orr, 
which is the Angel’s name, isa native of Demerara : and towards the 
close of last year he retarned to that Colony, aud took up his abode with 
his mother at Georgetown. There he recommenced bis trade, preaching 
a crusade against the Pope. For some time, this vague appeal to the ne- 
gro race produced little effect. With all their lowness of intellect and 
p edominance of animal instincts, these emancipated sons of Africa are 
uot disposed to be intolerant in matters of religion. Give them nothing 
to do through the week, and the stimulus of a camp-meeting on Sunday, 
aud little do they reck of the ritual of Pagan, or Jew, o- Gentile. But 
the cunning preacher soon discovered their weak points, and pan- 
dering to these contrived to work out his own fanatical purposes, 
It seems that a Jarge number of Portuguese have become settlers in the 
Colupy, working as labourers and following a variety of trading occupa- 
tious, which the gentlemen of colour are too lazy, too stupid. or too proud 
of their freedom, to take up. Jealousy and hatred towards these inter- 
lopers bad been therefore engendered in the negro mind. The Portuguese, 
with their babits of industry and thrift, were held by them to be an in- 
jury and a reproach ; and the negroes, who cared not a fig for the Angel 
Guabriel’s wrath against Papacy in the gross, were at once inflamed to the 
co-operative pitch, so soon as he associated the Pope with the Portuguese. 
It was, as the local papers well observe, throwing a spark upon tinder. 
The consequences were grievous—rioting, attacks on the Portuguese, de- 
struction of property, collisions, loss of life, martial law. The outbreak 
was not limited to Georgetown. It spread rapidly into the interior ; fo, 
we all know that segro blood is pretty easily worked up to the fever heat 
of bloodshed and rapine. Fortunately, however, the authorities were 
prompt, and with the small means at their disposal had—at the last date, 
the 12th inst.—succeeded in restoring order. Governor Wodehouse ap- 
pears to have acted with spirit and discretion ; and we are glad to record 
that a French war steamer having touched at Georgetown whilst the in- 
surrection was at its height, the captain immediately put her at the dis- 
posal of the government. His timely offer was accepted. We have not 
room to trace the various events in detail, brought down as they were 
from the early part of February to the date just mentioned ; but we 
must add that Orr himself was arrested at an early period of 
the proceedings, on a charge of having instigated them. Let us 
hope that when punishments are dealt out, he will be incarcerated for 
life—if not as a formal penalty for his monstrous crime, at least as a pre- 
Cautien against a repetition of it. If he be not insane, the common jail 
is the proper place for him. If he he, the proper keepers should have 
charge of him. At any rate a destroying angel of this sort should have 
his wings effectually clipped. 

Before a siege of Sebastopol or a Rugeley poisoning case, this disturb- 
avce at Demerara and this Vitriol-Throwing in New York sink into insig- 
nificance. Nevertheless we return to the point whence we started, and 
reiterate that to Jurisconsults and Doctors of Medicine their simultaneous 
occurrence may suggest very serious thought. 





Perpetuating the Memory of Great Men. 

By way of varying the severe routine of our usual Parliamentary 
extracts, we print elsewhere an abridged report of certain speeches made 
recently in the House of Lords, when the Earl of Stanhope introduced a 
Resolution pointiog to the establishment of a British National Portrait 
Gallery. The debate was instructive ; and one can scarcely avoid a smile 
at the scrupulous care exercised, lest favoritism should in this respect do 
honour to unworthiness. It were well also that death and the lapse 
of a quarter of a century should intervene, ere the great man be pro- 
moted to the Walhalla; and the admission of this necessity is creditable 
to the frauknees of the noble Lords who made it. The Earl of Stanhope 
is better known to many readers, as the Viscount Mahon, historian and 
man of letters. 


The Prohibitory Liquor Law. 

The law that bears the above name has—it is well known—become 
almost a dead letter in this State. Its provisions were first feared, then 
ridiculed, then defied. A majority, five out of eight, of the Judges of 
the Court of Appeals have within a few days finally settled the matter 
for practical purposes, by declaring the Act unconstitutional. What will 
the Legislature do? Those who pretend to foreknowledge say that it will 
do just nothing at all; that the law will remain unrepealed and un- 
amended. Experience of the past induces us to think that this view is 
correct. Temperance was a political cry ; and when vetes are wanted, 
it will be raised again. Our own wish for severe punishment to be in- 
fi oted on drunkards, and for decreased facilities in obtaining Licenses, re- 
main just as they were when last we alluded to this eubject, 


Since the above was written, we have learnt two or three facts. In the 
first place, the Legislature of Nova Scotia, by a vote of 27 te 20, has 
paseed a Stringent Liquor Law, thereby bringing upon the Province—in 
all baman probability—a full-heaped peck of troubles. In the Legislatare 
of this State alse, a Bill has been introdaced re-enacting the probibition 
jast declared unconstitutional, but in such manner as to avoid the judicial 
objections. Another Act, more simple, for the prevention of the sale of li- 
quor on Sundays, bas been laid before the wisdom assembled at Albany. 


—— 


British Troops Ordered to Canada. 

In the Albion of the 8th inst., under the head of “ Army,” we copied 
the paragraph from the London Times on the above subject, that was then 
somewhat fussily going the usual rounds. We added however the remark, 
“ we shall wait the issue of the Paris Conferences, before we place any con- 
fidence in this report.” Now we find, without the least surprice, that the 
United Service Gazette contradicts, on authority, the announcement put 
forth by the Times. Indeed, who could seriously believe that, in the 
present state of affairs at the seat of war and the ecat of diplomacy, 
several regiments would be needlessly withdrawn from the Crimea? 





The British and Americans in China. 

Disputes have occurred and differences are still pending between oar 
own local authorities and the United States authorities at Hong Kong. 
It is satisfactory, however, to perceive that good feeling is not inter- 
rupted thereby. The last papers mention the formal removal of the body 
of the late Commodore Abbott, U.S. N., from the house on shore wherein 
he died, to the U.S. frigate Macedonian. Amongst the chief mourners, 
we notice the Governor of the Colony, the Admiral commanding on the 
station, the military Commandant, Commodore Elliot, and Capt. Wileon, 
of H. M.S. Winchester. 





An Untrumpeted Hero. 

On the 18th inst., in the upper part of this city, the lives of come ladies 
and children riding in a carriage were gravely put in danger by the 
horses taking fright. At the imminent risk of his own life, and with 
great intrepidity and determination, a poor Jabourer succeeded in avert- 
ing a serious accident, by checking the runaways. He was himeelf con- 
siderably burt. An eye-witness, or a person cognizant of the facts, has 
appealed to the press on behalf of this heroic individual. We respond 
for oureelves, and shall be most glad to hear that any testimonial of sym- 
pathy and acknowledgment be bestowed on one so deserving it. The 
man’s name is John Cook. His address is given at No. 40, West Thir- 
tieth street. 





GLEANINGS FROM LATE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 


Intelligence dated Marseilles the 11th, and Crimea the Ist inst., men- 
tions that a neutral Jine had been traced between the allied armies and 
the Russians.—A review of fifty thousand British troops took place on the 
25th ult. at Balaklava.—Tbe White Works at Sebastopol were blown ap 
on the 28th of February.—The winter has ceased in the Crimea, and the 
health of the troops was ex:ellent. 

It is said that Selim Pasha is to be tried before a council of war. He 
had ten thousand good troops under him, and might have relieved Kars 
with balf that force. General Williams, Vassif Pacha and the Governor 
of Ezeroum are reported all to have made a strong representation to the 
Porte as to his conduct. ; 

The allies were constracting wooden buts on both banks of the Bospho- 
rus for their troops, and English Engineers were laying out a camp on the 
Asiatic coast.—A financial crisis had occurred at Constantinople ——The 
Danube was re-opened, and the Lloyd steamers had recommenced their 
service on that river. 

St. Petersburg accounts say that the Russian embassy ot Teberan has 
done nothing to withdraw Persia from her neatrality towards Turkey ; 
but it bas received orders to see that Persia does not suffer from the at- 
tempts 6f Dost Mahommed. A Teberan paper is said to announce that 
the Shab of Persia is making military preparations to repel any attacks 
on the coast. 

Telegraphic accounts from Hamburg states that adviecs have been re - 
cieved there from Norway announcing that a serious commercial crisis 
had occurred there. In the city of Bergen alone twenty houses had sum 
pended payment. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte was attacked with inflammation of the chest 


at which time he was in an improved condition. 

We read in the Paris correspondence of Le Word that an incident oc- 
curred a few days ago in one of the chief salons of Paris, which serves to 
show that the rancor of the chiefs of the ancient parties againet the exist- 
ing régime is far from extinct. Ip the midst of the soiree Count Flabault 
and Count Morny were announced. M. and Madame Thiers, M. and Ma- 
dame Remusat, M. and Madame d’Hausesonville, and other visitors, imme- 
diately rose, saluted the mistress of the house, and withdrew. The salon 
was then almost empty, two or three diplomats alone remained to keep 
M.M. Fliabault and Morny company. 

The Coroner’s inquest upon the remains of the late Mr. John Sadlier 
bas brought in a verdict of * felo de se”’ while in a sane state of mind, and 
his property is consequently confiscated to the State. His reat for Slige 
is filled up by the retura of the Right Hon. J. Wynne, who was under Se- 
cretary for Ireland under the Government of Lord Derby. 


Se 


MR. BUCHANAN’S VIEW OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN WAR. 


Last night the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained Mr. Ba- 
chanan, the American Minister, and a select party at dinner in the Egyp- 
tian hal! of the Mansion House, as a mark of respect and consideration 
on the occesion of his leaving England as the representative of the United 
States, to return 'o his native country. The company included, among 
others, Admiral Lord and Lady Radstock, Lieut.Gen. Sir Harry Jone, 
Viscount Chelsea, M.P.; Mr. Miluer Gibson, M.P., and Mrs. Milner Gib- 
son ; Lord James Stuart, Sir W. Abdy, Sir Edward Deering, M-P.; Sir 
Walter B. Riddle; Sir T. H. Maddock, M.P. ; Mr. Rice, M-P.; Mr. What- 
man, M.P. ; Mr. Lee, M.P. ; Mr. Lushington, M.P.; Dr. W. Mitchell, M.P. ; 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. ; Mr. Swift, M.P.; Mr. Coriatie, her Majesty’s 
Minister to the Argentine Gonfederation ; Mr. Wykeham Martia, M.P. ; 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P.; Mr. Heury Pownal, the Consul General for 
France, &. 

Ou toe removal of the cloth the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were 
drank, that of the Army and Navy having been responded to respectively 
by Lieutenant General Sir Harry Jones and Lord Radstock. 

The Lord Mayor then said, he bad among his visitors that evening a 
distinguished gentleman and an illustrous statesman, the Minister of the 
Uniied States, [Cheers.] That gentieman was about to leave this coun- 
try, bis successor to this court having been appointed, and being daily 
expected to arrive among us. He should have felt it a great reflection on 
his mayorality, and a manifest dereliction of duty, if he had omitted such 
an opportunity of showing that marked respect to the Minister of the 
United States which be bad it in bis power to bestow as the chief magis- 
trate of the city of London. At all times the citizens of London had re- 
ceived, and he hoped ever would receive, with more than ordivary plea- 
sure the representative of the great transatlantic republic in this coun- 
try; and it was in that sense, and aleo because be wus about to return te 
his native laod, that Mr. Buchanaao was peculiarly welcome to partake of 
his hospitality. (Cbeers.] He knew that he would carry with bim the 
beet wishes of the people of this country for his happiness and prosperity 
in his own land, and he hoped he would return there with no other than a 
kindly and an abiding recollection of the great people ro | whom he 
had been so long residest. He gave them “ the health of Mr. Buchanan.” 
[Loud cheers.] 

Mr. BucuanaN—My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen—I reecive with 
profound aod grateful feelings this testimonial from the preseat company 
of the regard in which they hold my country, for I do not attribute it to 
myself. I can say, however, in all trath aod sincerity, that I shall ever 
preserve a greatfal memory of the kinduess which I bave iovariably re- 
ceived io Eogiand. I have yet to mect the first Boglish geutleman who 
has not treated me as if [bad beea a countryman of bis owa. [Cheera.} 
I tay nothing of the ladies, because I ought net to speak, although they 





are the jfairest part of the creation, I shall carry home with me every 


on the 7th, at Paris, and bulletins continued to be issued up to the 10th, | 
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Teaxt of gratefui feeling towards the people of this country, among whom | them with sach generous and open-handed hospitality? For our part, we ar- | as—again the pathetic minor of the Walta steals over us; but the night we 
I have never felt myself a stranger. Speaking the same language, hav- | rived early at the Academy of Music, and were comfortably settled in our fa- | bad cherished so long is dispersed at once, and our dream of the past ig 
ding read the same books, having had intercourse with a kindred free | yourite place long before the rising of the curtain. Even while observing with | rudely disturbed never again to weave its still enchantment abont us. 


. le, Lhave always spoken my sentiments freely and respectfully in : ic essed into the room, and how ddest of all, we meet again the lovel tery, the fair i 
Bren society in which I have been; I have invariably found that an ploagaye the eagarness vith which every one BF - ~—. eee manetineten 


. j j i t unpleasing réverie ; in fact, we | we stood in the summer twilight—a mystery no more—she fades into the }j 
f rapidly the hall was filling, we fell into a no ; ight 

Seed seat, oan yom Sey te aan ro yy oa were composing the libretto of the opera, about to be represented. It was | of common life ; leaf by leaf the roses drop from her hair; its dark is turned 
Aciendsbip. With regard to the two countries, what a dreadfal misfortune | doubtless both impertinent and presumptaous to thus set ourself up as a | into silver; there are furrows of shadow in that cheek once rounded with 80 
it would be to the whole human race, if the should ever again be in-| poet, and above all a poet capable of composing a libretto ; but what would | bright a glow. 

volved in war! [Hear, hear.) How it would injure and throw back the | you have? People in this world often exist only by impudence or presump- | Qh tho unwisdom, the discontent, the folly of man! Reader! if you are 
cause of civilization and of human liberty! [Hear, hear.} How it tion, and when one becomes a journalist, one does mot therefore cease to be a | old and blasé and déstllusioneé ; if you sit by the fire with a sardonic smile 
would delight the Cenpote af the ~~ ape those = ~— ay | ~| man. We therefore remarked confidentially to ourself: ‘‘ T'sts is probably the | while the confident young lions come hurrying by in their trig array, concerneg 
ing i ee = in that way destroying every hoped progress to subject of the play.”— about cravats, and boots and gloves, feverish for the first dance, and all ago 
man [Cheer Remember that we had neither programme nor libretto with us ; having al- | with wild infatuations, yon will not need to have me warn you against dabbli 
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j 0 political slav ere th lis - in 

B. ~ ey nan me Pe pon mag ar nie whens ways considered it no unimportant advantage to understand as little as possible | in these placid pools of memory. You know too well the value of these placid 
ble—and so far from there being any jealousy in either country as to the | of the words of an opera: we were only certain of one circumstance, which | pools, you will be quiet, and brood over them for the rest of the days Heaven 
honest and fair extension of the frontiers of either, it ought to be consi- | was that Arditi’s composition, originally written for Madame La Grange and grants you. 

Gered a blessing to mankind that they should have the opportunity of | x ntier-Didée, was about to be sung by Miss Hensler, Madame La Grange,and | and you will not be astonished that I should have been relactant to thrust 
extending their Seotom sat wee mean ae 8 ” a a Messrs. Brignoli and Morelli. But as soon as you bring together @ tenore, a | myself in with the crowds of the young and anxious who have thronged to wit 
Relings bee pore om the first ‘Wplvetton at the toe eoauteles bariton, and two prime donne, it is easy enough to imagine what their various | ness Mr. Wallack’s revivals of those brilliant roles in which he charmed the 
there has unfortunately always been a group of unsettled questions. | roles will be. Tt was therefore quite evident tous that the heart of the Spy | town of yore. . ' 

. There is a cloud now impending over their relations ; but I trast in God | was the seat of two conflicting passions, which it is said may sometimes be} The papers praise Lim and no doubt the papers are right in Praising him. 
and I believe that that cloud will be speedily dissipated, and that the | the case ; but as our spy is an American, and consequently virtucus, his two | Ifany man on the Stage can render the fire and feeling of Benedict, the moody 
sunshine of peace and friendship will become more and more bright be- | joves are perfectly legitimate—a fact which would be less easy of comprehension, | melancholy of Jaques, Mr. Wallack ean. I will not doubt that the paper 
tween the two countries until all the dissentions which ever existed be- if one of the passions bad not been a patriotic one, and having for its object | are right in praising him—but I will not trouble the pools of memory. No! 
tween them = a passed we: and + only live in rams A pode the Independence of his native land. In order to insure the liberty of his coun- | not even for the sake of Miss Louisa Howard, who has made a début in the 
Sete cuneate ia hy frateintdel war. ° FLoud Suse TT thant yon cnet try, the Spy exposes himself to the contempt of her whom he loves, and he sees | réle of Rosalind. But as I have not seen her oe it d only fair for me to 
for the cordial manner in which you have responded to the proposal of | himselfon the point of losing her forever in the arms of the baritone, that hated | say that my brother critics speak very amiably of her performances, ; 
my health, and I beg to assure you that I shall ever regard my residence | rival of all love stricken tenors. However, happily for the tenor, the baritone The Rosalind of Rosalinds for us, however, I am sure, is now representing vir- 
in England as one of the bright periods of my life. [Cheers.]—LZondon | a)so is loved by a jealous woman, who necessarily aids in establishing the in- | tue under difficulties at the “ Varicties’’ Miss Keone cannot act even such a 
Times, March 11. nocence of the Spy, and assures his happiness, in securing her own lover for | tawdry French part as Camille without making us feel how admirably she can 

eal herself. Such was our plot, as it is almost impossible for us to conceive | play parts of genuine and spirited excellence. She has all the command of 

. FACTS AND BANCIES. lusively | °f ® opera in which there is neither love nor jealousy : two passions suffici- | feature, the sprightly play of lip and eye, the graceful movement, the coquetry 

nee Apatite 9m yor ap ete pong  miieeay ient in themselves to fill not only a lyrical drama, but fally to occupy an en. | of gesture and expression, which belong to such a part as that of the arch 
news mt Ree ine likely to be of sufficient interest to its readers. There | tire existence. We had hardly concluded our libretto, when we were called up. | Rosalind, who, though she was “ caparisoned like a man, had no doublet and 
is always a play of pleasantry between the Upper and Lower Canadians ; | on to pass judgment on that of M. Filippo Manetta. To our great confusion, we hose in her disposition !” The continued success of Camille at Miss Keene’s 
but that was a malicious bit, the other day, in the Quebec Gazette :— | immediately perceived that our folle dw logis had led us far astray. Mr. Ma- Theatre however makes it by no means probable that she will soon give us 

“ Only three thousand five hundred and fifty-four of the ladies, gentle- | netta’s Spy loves his mother and his country, but alas for him! is not loved | another Shakespearean revival, and I really don't know that I ought to say, I 


men and youth of Toronto, were put into jail last year.” The medi- himself. He has no lady-love, no wife, no sister: he has only a mother, doubt- | regret it, since if one swallow does not make a summer, so neither can two or 
cal practitioners of Dublio are vehemently opposing Mr. Headlam’s Me- 


: - sceed Si «_ | less an unutterably precious gift, but one which possesses few points of drama- | three good actors make a good play. Ifsome body would write us a good comedy 
, S> Priscipal Libeariea tothe British Mescom.. ne Sealer lately rewdieea tic interest, or original and effective situations. The question is therefore re- | Of society, and if we could collect the best actors from the different theatres 
from Florence, by Rossini, announces the death of Doebler, the pianist, of | duced to the discovery whether Harvey Birch is, or is not, a traitor to the cause | 40d really prodace a picture which should be as a mirror held up to our living 
_@onsumption. The deceased, who was only forty years of age, was mar- | of Independence, and the three acts content themselves with constantly exhibit- | World, how magnificently impossible it would henceforth be for our managers 
ried to a Russian lady.——The Morning Star, the new penny Peace | ing him as receiving evil for good, until at length Washington sends him a | to give us any more of the trumpery so constantly inflicted upon the public 


paper, the “ Bright particular Star” of va a eae is be be | certificate of a good and admirable character. If the love affair of the bari- | "2der the pretence of satirizing the beaw monde? And how terribly tired I 
edited, we hear, by Mr. John Hamilton, of the Empire.——The arbitra-| |, possessed more interest, we perhaps would not have been so impressed with | # of noticing nonsensical travesty after travesty of men and manners in New 
bus C : : 
tors appointed by the London Omnibus Company to award a prize of . , anity to 
2100 fee th Y si for an improved omnibus, have found that none | the monotony of the eternal ‘To be, or not to be,” sung so perseveringly by York, and how grateful I should be for an epportunity to praise heartily a 
e best n , ’ : - P ; : * dag , 
of the designs are oare the premium offered, but as they were obliged to | Brignoli; but the baritone loves. with a composure, which would discourage pointes and piquant comedy of American life acted with taste and agers and 
make a choice, they fixed on a design by Mr. Miller, of Senanivalie = any one but the fair and artless Frances Wharton, so charmingly personified | ""€! Mr. Burton who really does know better has given us this winter two 
It is said that the Hon. Mr. Howard. Secretary of Legation in Paris, is| py Miss Hensler. This libretto is therefore deficient in the most essential so-called plays of society, of which he ought to have been ashamed. T hope 
about to marry the English beauty, Miss Snead. Mr. Howard, who is &| dramatic qualities, although it contains one effective situation which should | ™Y readers have forgotten the first, which bore the appropriate name of ‘‘ Faise 
brother of the Ear! of Carlisle, wasformerly married to Miss McTavish, of b alti Pretences,” and represented such probable and familiar sights as a French bar- 
na? : : : ave put M. Manetta on the track of the true drama, to be drawn from : ‘ ; : z 
Baltimore ——Jenvy Lind’s husbaud, Mr, Keune yg appears in print, Cooper's romance. This is when the Spy penetrates into Wharton's burning ber in striped trousers imposing his vulgar French and more vulgar manners 
his wie’ a sees 4 arth We om bn tonne eee ents = house and rescues the fair Frances at the peril of his life: he bears her in his wns p se ane m2 ae ~ ve mpd ge ners ot on 
head was turned by his grand mateb, before he left this country.— | arms, into the presence of the man who loves her, but who dared not brave the | Brow® of Grace Church, introducing /' sawing 
The Chi ith 1 d h llapsed. I : lionaire on a ball-night. The second and least bad of the two, because the 
e Chinese potato, with @ learaed name, has collapsed. It had | games, to save her from a cyuel death. Love or Fire, it is one and the same : , sad ta Chembere-cieesh... Beles P 
« been overmuch bepraised. Reaction has taken place——That’s a|,,; . least pretentions, has been just produced in Chambers-street. alse Pre- 
A thing, in our opinion, and we are sorry Mr. Manetta does not agree with us. “ “ ; ; 
good story ef the President of Assizes, at a French town. The Let wa, however, ea no more abost the poem, but turn cur attention to Mr. |**** pretended to be a Comedy and to show the body of the times his very 
peer were filled with the ladies of the neighbourhood. The cause to , = » oe y ingl on f il of brilli . +! form and pressure. ‘Taking the Chavces’” was written for the sake of a 
tried was 9 enendolans ane, lovelving iafellonts details. The Presi- — aw ner 7 reer - -. owen we a apn 9 good Yankee part to be filled by Mr. McVicker, so that the comedy is only a 
deat, discreetly adverting to this fact, begged all the modest women to | It can RBSE 80, HOM TSGNAME SOGRS, WIE ERWERTE SURO, ONE f i i i ld trashy, i i ag: 
retire. Not a soul moved. ‘ Usher,’’ said the President, “ now that all | signification is perfectly comprehensible and clear. It is all the more charming wenn ae te ee ee: een Pe 
‘the modest women have iefi, turn out the rest.——Welbeck Abbey, near | for its want of originality ; but how could it be expected from M. Arditi to ; ; ; 
Worksop, Nottinghamshire, the residence of the Duke of Portland, is show himself a miracle of ctsenath and originality, in his first composition for _There is a valgar fellow grown rich, and natcrally @ grocer, since the espe- 
shortly to be pulled down and a new mansion built on a more elevated the stage? Imitativeness is one of the most common impulses of human na- cial enob of the senall dramatists always isa grocer. |The maine My. Fomesey 
» site in the immediate vicinity of the present hou, the situation of which t a dental edildan tolienete 68 6 Cai TH, to becdine af fut (Russell), has a wife (Mrs. Holman), who of course dresses immensely and 
is low and unbealthy.-—'l'he American schooner Maria E. Smith has asa vow: ny a : ben tencutin Aa ide i hi . sg ulure | means to be a leader of fashion and a feeder of lions. Mrs. Pomeroy in the 
been captured by the Brezilian brig-of-war Olinda, while attempting to | Perio’ ® creator ane périap : en, ae eee or aa pursuit of this laudible object makes herself jackal to Mrs. Fitz-Fungus (Mrs. 
land three hundred and tweuty negroes, which she had brought from the | @’ orchestre, the composer of La Spia has often pleasantly flirted with the fair- Park ho has already paid her way into Japonicadom. Mr. Pomeroy also 
coast of Africa. The Olinda took tke schooner into Bahia, where the | est daughters of Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi: h2 even coquetted a little with a of Wend me 1 Ae . ahem re thn in life is the essen bn 
commander and crew (all Americans) were ironed and locked up in the | Valentine, and also the Fides (proh pudor) of Meyerbeer ; and far from con- as & Gaughter, an ouly C es ‘ i ee r > 
ow! Their conduct to the negroes bad been bratal in the extreme.— | cealing his former amourettes, he takes a pride in them, and relates us their | CUCet™® this side gf Reaven 5 end Miss Fomerey (Sm: U. Bowers) mae Deve 


cee ee ee ae ats palatal maleayee Whee’ Helse | story with an inefale onhommie, which completly disarm crticiem. We |» boarding schol walng, ond nit rad cee arn ot met tlle toe 
Coleridge “bese child A arms, was takon to Cakes. he cried, “ % will therefore pardon his frequent reminiscense3, and warmly applaud his bril- Syane gence, Cae Sale ee . ; - : 


: 4 bad with a preposterous young dandy, Mr. Flashy, Flightington (oh these names! 
Mother, now I know what the stars are ; they are lamps that have been | !iant instrumentation, and perfect covew Fame. these names! Thackeray, for how many sins of this sort mast you, their Sire, 
ood on earth, and have been taken up to heaven.’’——-A letter from St.| The public received the composition in the most favourable manner, and be held responsible!) ; and Mr. Flashy Flightington must be a sad seamp, and 
homas mentions the death of Mr. H. Emerson, H.B.M.’s Consul there. | Signr. Arditi and his interpreters were called upon the stage several times. aw it D5 a B ml a > e), snd talk slang, and cate ‘. 
ny aE the eee a ae oe his — bee ey baad .- Just | They even encored the grand introductory chorus, and the sweet romance, sung dress hoe ae, a — es 
‘been beaten in a four-mile race by a three year-old colt, nam ry°r.| by Brignoli in the second act ; this romance, preceded by a delicious solo, on | PUPPY 8® vp 
; if- : Y - , ‘ tk t ‘ as i 
The latter won in twe straight heate, with # rush at the close, a la Chif- the French horn, is the gem of the opera. Brignoli sang it well, but he in- And all these elements of syllabub must be re buked as chaos was rebuked at 
ney. The time was 7:47 and 7:443.——Nelson Robinson, Erq., @ well-| | he final effect b ki f his falsetto, i raed f sini the coming of the light, by the advent of a true-hearted Yankee—a New Hamp- 
known financier of Wall street, died on Sunday last, after six bours’ ill- jures the final effec 7a _ sredagrenatpeerigadincs enanPaaginye- cities te inst shire Boy. Mr. Peter Pomeroy (Mr. McVicker) the nephew of the grocer, who 
ness.——The eminent services of the Arctic expedition under Dr. Kane | phrase “ O Santa Liberta,” in his chest voice. Although ail the second act arrives from his native hills bringing an atmosphere of bad English and sound 
are at last to receive some recognition from the nation, the Senate’s Li- | abounds in charming thiags, we will content ourselves with instancing a delici- 
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brary Committee having been instructed to take the subject into conside- 
ration.——-Mr. Draper has withdrawa his resignation, as one of the Board 
of Ten Governor:.——Ships have been arriving here during the week, 
after pacsages from Europe of all lengths, between twenty and ninety 
. days. Aclipper-ship too, the Sea-Serpent, reported amongst the fleet 
arrived, actually sailed from Hong-Kong after one of the unfortunate 
ones left Liverpool; and the two came in together. Disasters have been 
numerous, and some are full of horror in the details——aA visit by the 
Sultan to London and Paris is amongst the on dits——Commodore Da- 
vid Conner, of the United States Navy, died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday of last week, after a brief illness ———Jacob Sharpe and 
the other concoctors of a Broadway Railroad are defeated at all points, 
So much the better.——The cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkes’ book, which 
grew out of the Antarctic Exploring Expedition, has already amounted to 
@ million and a quarter of dollars? So says Mr. Clayton, in the Se- 
nate of the United States. The Tribune may well call this “ jolly ex- 
travagance.”’——It is reported that Commander de Belveze, who visited 
Canada last year, is about to be appointed Consul General of France for 
the British American Provinces. ——The death of Thomas D. Morrison, 
formerly Mayor of Toronto, and M.P. for the county of York, is announced; 
also that of William Stewart, Esq., well-known in the Ottawa district. 


PAusic. 


Although the fact, that one week is very unlike another, is universally re- 
cognized as a most incontestable fact, it is also a very remarkable phenomenon ; 
for it is equally certain that in New York the days can boast of no variety, 
and, as all agree, are none the gayer for their sameness. Last week we were 
complaining of our poverty, and now we are embarrassed by our riches. It is 
popularly asserted that “ store is no sore’—a proverb which was certainly 
never invented cither by a literary man or a journalist—yet here we are horri- 
fied at our sudden and overflowing wealth. Had we better bury a part of our 
treasure, to avoid the labour of inventing some means of making use of it? 
That would be a miserable desertion of all our literary usages, and would 
give our fair readers but a poor opinion of the only career we have cared to re- 
cognize as ours from our earliest years. Yet, on the other hand, if we limit 
ourselves to the information that it is to Messrs. Eisfeld, Mason, Bergmann, and 
Gottschalk that we owe our great good fortune, they will probably insist upon 
knowing each individual contribution, and we shall be obliged per force to 
count out before them each piece of gold, silver, and possibly even of copper, 








which has beem showered upon us with such traly artist-like prodigality. We 


ous chorus for female voices, which would really be a masterpiece, if Bellini 
had never written LaSonnambula. Itis followed by a grand aria enriched with 
the most delicate arabesques and clusters of odorous and graceful flowers, which 
is quite suitable to Madame Lagrange’s style and dazzling manner, and which 
Miss Hensler sang in her sweet and gentle voice, so charmingly that the ap- 
plause was fairly merited. This young cantatrice sings with great care, and 
is evidently improving. However, the most important portion of the score 
is the Finale of this same act, already sorich in beguties. The conflagration 
and Allegri’s magnificent decorations invite the atteation of the audience in 
vain ; the majestic character of the whole of this morceau and its wonderful 
resonance forcibly commands silence, and finally calls forth a storm of well 
deserved bravos. In the third act, we remarked a chorus whose only fault 
was, that it came after the one in the first act ; and also the grand scene acted 
so well, and sung so perfectly by Madame Lagrange. We think, however, that 
the duo between Brignoli and Madame La Grange would be improved by being 
a little shortened. 

To sum up, it will be seen that this opera contains more than enough to en- 
sure it a long success. The splendour of the muse en scéne, the exciting and 
novel episode of the fire, the perfect unanimity of the chorusses, and the 
excellent execution of the orchestra, also deserve our most sincere encomiums, 
We believe, therefore, that Za Syia interpreted by such artists as Madame 
Lagrange, Miss Hensler, and Messrs. Brignoli, Morelli and Gasparoni, cannot 
fail for a long time to attract a crowd to the Academy of Music ; and we hope 
that the impresariofof our Italian Opera will give us a few more performances 
than he has promised us. GAMMA. 





Drama. 


It is rarely safe to tempt man to a dialogue between his memory and his 
eyes. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever ;” a pleasant dayin June; a bril- 
liant ball, a lovely lady seen but once, all these we may remember for years, 
and in remembering enjoy them still. That day in June shines forever upon 
the fields where we lay rapt in its soft glory, looking up to the fleecy clouds 
that floated slowly along the deep blue sky, looking away to the sea that trem- 
bled and glimmere d, a line of light about the green horizon. Those gay sa- 
loons are forever gay ; flights of silken dresses sweep by us; the odour of rare 
flowera haunts us, the radiance of a hundred lustres falls on gracious heads and 


| faultless forms, on smooth tresses, and eyes that glow with pleasure ; the sweet 


know of but one means of extricating ourselves gracefully from this predica-| pathetic minor, that sighs in the song of the waltz recurs and recurs, and steals 
ment, and that is to hurry our fair tyrants to the Academy of Music, with the ' as of old it stole over sense and soul, over heart and brain. And the beautiful 


consolatory promise that on Saturday next, the doors of the Sanctuary, or in 
other words, ot the Concert Rooms where all this treasure was amassed, shall 
be widely thrown open tothem. The more so as we have in hand a delight- 
fal surprise and a most charming topic of conversation, in an entirely new 
opera, aud what is still more agreeable, written expressly for us. And what 

, an opera! “Za Spia,’”’ that fortunate Spy immortalized by Fenimore 
Cooper. 


creature at whose side we stood, one short summer evening, on the steam er’s 
deck, or in the wide piazza, the fair woman who came like a dream and so de- 
parted, does she not stand near us forever, unchanged, forever young, forever 


| fair, a lovely mystery, the rose unwithered ia ber braided hair, the light un- 
| dimmed in her deep dark eye? As with these so with all other delightful 
| things. Untouched, unrenewed, they are immortal. 


But the fatal fancy of repetition sapervenes. We go back to the pleasant 


How can we help hastening to so brilliant a festival, and even applauding , landscape in the June of a later year, and find alas, that the old day is lost to 
' in advance the effort of a poet and a musician, united heart and soul to pro- as forever, and the new one an importunate intruder. We revisit the gay saloons 
dace some worthy and grateful homage te a country which has welcomed —again the flowers breathe perfume—again the fair crowd flutters about 





morality. 

Peter loves Blanche in spite of her flummery and nonsense, and discovering 
that she is about to run away with Mr. Flashy Flightington, sets his Yankee 
brains to work, circumvents the Alfred Jingle of Broadway, exposes his real 
character, brings Miss Blanche to her wits with asudden jerk, and —— well you 
know the rest! Highly original the plot is, you see—and the treatment! 
Well, if one should import an intelligent New Z2alander—and mainotain him 
for three weeks in a room on the fifth floor of the St. Nicholas Hotel, on condi- 
tion of his devoting his leisure to writing a comedy of New York life, depicting 
High Life above stairs and below in the ‘‘ Avenue,” I should expect him to 
give us nearly as correct a representation of the manners, and customs, and 
character, and appearance of the deuizens of that respectable and much be- 
rated region. The beings brought upon our stage as New York ladies and 
gentlemen, bear just as striking a resemblance to the original as the English- 
man of the French theatres, ten years ago bore te George Canning, or Sir 
Joseph Paaton, Lord Melbourne, or the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Yankee part was well conceived and not unnatural, and just well enough 
written to show that if the author had studied his whole subject before he an- 
dertook to dramatize it, he might have produced a creditable play. The Yan- 
kee part, too, was well acted, being neither repulsive nor absolutely ridiculous, 
as Yankee parts are apt to be. 

But I have had enough of taking such chances—for the present. 

HAMILTON. 





Obituary. 


Tae Ven. ARcHDEACON Bripaz.—The death of this cj Eger 
Churchman is recorded in the Newfoundland papers. From a recent 
number of the St. John’s Ledger we condense the following sketch of his 
labours :—“ The Rev. T. F. H. Bridge, after having passed his examiua- 
tions and taken the degree of B. A. with honours, in the University of 
Oxford, was ordained Deacon and Priest in Eaglaad, aud served fora 
short time a Curacy in one of the midland counties. He came to this 
country in the year 1832 as Tutor to the sons of Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
then Governor of the colony. His talents as a preacher, and popular 
manners, soon attracted general respect and admiration, aud at the re- 
quest of the Parishioners he was appointed Curate of St. John’s. On 
the death of Mr. Carrington, in 1839, he was collated by Bishop Spencer 
to the vacant Rectory. Soon after, he was made by Bishop Spencer his 
Vicar General and Ecclesiastical Commissary. From that day to the last 
of his mortal life he devoted all his time and talents, his thoughts, labours 
and prayers to the service of God and the Caurch, in his Parish, aod the 
whole Island. On the arrival of Bishop Field in 1844 he was re-appointed 
to the offices of Vicar General and Eeclesiastical Commissary, and in 
1850, he was at the Consecration of the Cathedral, made Archdeacon 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, in testimony of his Lordship’s simcere 
apppreciation of, and gratitude for, his zealous and unceasing labours. 


Appointments. 


The following were accidentally omitted in last week's Aldion :—Richard 
Levinge Swift, Esq., now H. M.'s Consul in the Island of St. Thomas, to be 
H. M.’s Consul at Buffalo, U. S.—Kdmund Joha Turaer, Esq., to be H. M.'s 
Consul at Carthagena.—Lerd Leigh to be Lord-Lieuteuaat of Warwickshire, 
in place of the Earl of Craven, resigned. 
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THe Albion. 
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‘New Books. 


son. By G. P. R. James. New York. Harpers.— 
P. aetna by his residence in Virgiaia ; for he has made him- 
self familiar with its local characteristics, and studied attentively a por- 
tion at least of its bistory. Nay he has gone further : he has, in this his | 
latest tale, taken for the leading incident the terrible slave insurrection 
upder Nat Turner, which, twenty-five years ago threw Southampton | 
County into confusion. Skilfully interweaving the fortunes of bis hero 
and beroine with this occurence, the result is a story most feterent> | 
ing as a picture of a particular district, and extremely dramatic {nj 
its events. Nor is this all. With o boldness altogether remaikable 
ander the circumstances—official and otherwise—in which he is placed, 
our author has grappled with the delicate subject of Slavery, and 
has spoken his mind freely thereupon. The tale being told in the form 
of letters, there was no opportunity for a categorical setting forth of 
bis opinions ; but these may be pretty well inferred, especially as the Pre- 
face hints a willingness to identify himself, in this respect, with the 
principal narrator, an Englishman. We shall not follow Mr. James step 
by step over this ground. We will only say that he has entitled himeelf 
to the distrust and dislike of the fanatics of Exeter Hall, and of other ad- 
vocates of that spurious philanthropy which sees but one side of a ques- 


tion. 
As for the general merits of “ The Old Dominiov,”’ we may be less re- 


served in our acknowledgments. Frankly then, we have read it with 
much relish, notwithstanding a set prejudice ia our critical mind against 
fictitious men or maidens, who speak to us in the first person singular.— 
There are several very clean-cut characters. The plot moves quickly, 
and you go with it, nolens volens. There may be here and there a bit of 
morale or of description that is prollx; but on the whole we rank this 
book amongst the very best of Mr. James’s many contributions to sound 
and entertaining literature. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TaBLE TALK or SamueL Rocers. Edited by 
Re. 4. Dyce. New York. Appletons.—Certain books are launched 
upon the town, that,—without any reference to their merits—are sure to 
be popular. This is one of the favoured class. Puffs can’t increase their 
circulation ; criticism can’t diminish it. Mr. Rogers was too long identi- 
fied with the world of letters and art and fashion, to be “ snuffed out by 
an article.’ When we eay therefore that the subjoined remarks upon 
the book in question are rather more entertaining than the bulk of the lit- 
tle volume itself, we really do not expect any one to believe us. Never- 
theless, the Times, whence comes the extract, speaks the truth ; and 
if some crumbs worth picking up fell from the famous breakfast table of the 
banker poet, the fragments that remain are rather stale. Bat let the 
Thunderer speak. 


The late Mr. Samuel Rogers occupied, without question, “a consider- 
able space in the eyes of his contemporaries. That he did so is due to a 
variety of circumstances, none of them rare in themselves, but influential 
in their combination. He was an elegant poet, and his poems were com- 
municated to the world with some of the most elegant adjuncts which 
taste and fancy could devise. He was associated by his position with 
the élite of the world of letters. He had a good fortune combined with 
freedom from domestic ties, and abundant leisure, with an inclination for 
society. In books, in pictures, in cookery, and in wines he was esteemed 
a connoiseeur ; and to the attractions of his house and table he added the 
mutual attractiveness of gnests of whom the world talked freely, but 
who were given-to talk still more freely of each other. Samuel Rogers 
himeelf, the centre of this microcosm, the little Maecenas and the lesser 
Virgil of the same pleasant circle, was in one respect more remarkable 
than any of his company. His life was prolonged far beyond the average 
span, aud he had been the femiliar associate of two, almost of three, 
generations. He was full of gossip concerning actors who had left the 
scene, and he obtained increased consideration for himself by means of 
the tags which be was able to append to completed reputations. His 
younger friends looked up to him with a reverence which was not dimin- 
ished by their dread of his disparaging comparisons ; for, in truth, he 
was ever more liberal with his purse than with his praise; and he had 
thus the advantage of a union of qualities not incompatible, although 
opposed ; be was influential alike by his hospitality and ill-nature, by 
the at of his wealth and the lavish abuse of his cynicism. 

We may thus reverse the maxim of antiquity and speak truth of the 
dead, for the ear is cold, and truth can wound no longer. Samuel Rogers 
was a partisan, but he had not the enthusiasm of a partisan ; he was a 
friend, but he had not the cordiality of a friend. He was given to mode- 
rate detraction, and to certain acts of good-nature. He was prone equally 
to small calumnies and to light attachments. He has left, we do not 
doubt, the recollections of many agreeable hours which his friends would 
desire to preserve if they were able. He was unquestionably entertain- 
ing, a devotee of society, with many of the qualifications which society 
exucts. His friends may therefore desire to record his table talk in vir- 
tue of the amusement it afforded them on the instant. But between their 
desire and its attainment there is a wideinterval. Conversational power 
is a volatile essence as incapable of preservation as the fragrance of the 
flowers or the bouquet of the wines which stimulate and enhance it. The 
lustre of the finest wit is dimmed beneath the shadows of the sepulchral 
lamp, and can never be perfectly rekindled. The most admired con- 
versers suffer by the attempt to make a record of their fugitive accom 
plichment ; and it is only the brilliant mot or the pregnant sentence 
which will bear the permanent test of the /itera scripta. Wit and wis- 
dom of the bigheet order bave, indeed, sustained this test in some rare 
instances, and have been revivified in a few books which are deservedly 
immortal. But the friends of Mr. Rogers should have been wel! advised 
before they put their souvenirs into competition with these. . 

Mr, Rogers bad seen much, and, in the way of facts, he had remarka- 
ble things to tell. Asa child he bad chased butterfties in a cocked hat. 
He had seen the ascent of the first English balloon and almost the first 
English umbrella. He had once seen Garrick act, and be once put his 
haud tremblingly on Dr. Johnson’s knocker. He had heard Haydn play 
at a concert in a tiewig, with a sword at his side. He had talked to a 
Thames boatman who when a lad had frequently assisted his father in 
rowing Alexander Pope, and who had told him that Pope on such occa- 
sions sat in a sedan chair. He had heard from the lips of old General 
Oglethorpe, “then very, very old,” that he had shot snipes in Conduit- 
street, or rather where it now stands. He was in France before the first 

rench Revolution, and bad dined at Lafayette’s with Rochefoucauld and 
Condorcet. He had dined also with Helen Maria Williams when Kosci- 
Usco was of the party, and had heard her describe her experience of the 
theatres of Paris at ihe time when men aod women who were waiting for 
admission would quit their places to see if any of their friends were going 
by in the guillotine cart, and who, when satisfied on this score, would 
teturn to the door of the theatre. 

. He himself had seen a cartload of girls going to be hung for taking part 
in Lord George Gordon’s riots. He had shaken hands with Wilkes ; had 
heard Sir Joshua’s last lectore, at which chairs were reserved labelled— 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Boswell,” &c. ; had listened to Sir Philip Francis de- 
houdcing the partition of Poland at the Mansion house, and derived thence 
. additional assurance that the orator was “Junius.” He bad also 

mes Sheridan thundering against Warren Hastings, and paying a com- 
Pliment to another of bis audience, “ the luminous author of The Decline 
~~ Fall.” He knew Joseph Warton well ; had seen Howard, the phi- 
pr anata ; had beard Robertson preach in the morning, and Blair ia the 

oe 2 had eaten strawberries with Adam Smith, had seen the corpse 
Ge obn Wesley, had been familiar with Miss Farren and the Duchess of 
ee had introduced Sir Walter Scott to Madam D’Arblay, had joked 
bee rekine, had walked with Grattan, and talked with the orator of 
oe ng the dead, bad seen Lord Nelson spinning a tetotum with his one 
a Lady Hamilton going through her “ Attitudes,” and had been 
by the latter for his interest in her Nelson relics. He had, of 





| reputation of the dead, how completely he 





itor boasts that he has inserted nothing which wes ae to hnrt the 
feelings of the living ; but, if he has been equally considerate for the 
as evaporated a popular 
fame. He states that from bis “ first introduction to Mr. Regers he was 
in the habit of writing down in all their minutix: the anecdotes, &., with 
which his conversation abounded.” He did s0, moreover, to the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of the victim himself, who “sometimes had the mor- 
tification of finding impatient listeners ;” and of “ these memoranda, 
which gradually accumulated to a large mass,” a se/ection is now pub- 
lished. On which we observe if this be a selection what mast the resi- 
due be? We pity the task of the anonymous Boswell, but we cannot 
on this occasion remit a particle of his doom. * * * The editor must 
settle his account with the shade of Rogers as he may. If he has not 
done him justice, there isa case for the executors, 


Do not suppose that we have borrowed the above notice, in order to 
save ourselves a little trouble. On the contrary, we have read every 
word of the “ Table Talk,” and the added “ Porsoniana” too; and the 
cream that we lick off them may be served up in a very small measure. 
There are four dabs of it, that bave not (we believe) been spread over 
every newspaper sheet. Here they are. There are longer and better 
mvureeauz ; but the best have been copied far and wide. 


Tom Sheridan, knowing Dr. Parr’s inveterate horror of an Easterly 
wind, kept him close prisoner for a fortnight, by fixing a weathercock io 
that direction, which weathercock was in view of the Doctor’s window. 
—Rogers himself apologetically avows thet Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
“ carried the privileges of genius as far as they have ever been carried by 
any man.”’—Vernon was the originator of that capital story of the man, 
whose wife was burnt to cinders by a flash of lightning, ringing the bell 
and bidding the servant, “ bring fresh glasses, and sweep up your mis- 
tress.” He told another, thus. Shooting hyenas, one day, near Carthage, 
he fell into a profound abyss. To his surprise, he lighted on something 
that felt like a feather bed under him ; and to his sti)) greater surprise, it 
gradually rose up and brought him again to terra firma. On investiga- 
ting the phenomenon, he found that the abyss was the haunt of myriads 
of bats, whom his fall had disturbed.— When omnibusses were first brought 
out in London, Lady was almost frightened into a fit by her foot- 
man on the coach-box. He saw one about to meet the carriage, and 
abruptly pped his bead into the window, with the announcement : 
“ Ma’am, the mpibus!”” The name and fame of the recent invention had 
not reached ears polite ; and the lady fancying that a wild beast had es- 
caped from a menagerie, gave aatart, &, Xo. 

Having left the book in one place, and writing in another, we quote the 
above from memory.—This Table Talk will be read by every one, and 
forgotten immediately, nor will the Reverend Alexander Dyce descend 


to posterity as a Boswell. 








Hine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Second Notice. 

We sball notiry to treat of our Academicians and their Exhibition 
after a ecientific method, for if we attempted to arrange the pictures 
under proper heads we should have to plagiarize for one half at least 
of our paragraphs, from the chapter on the Snakes in the History of Ire- 
land, which runs thus—“ there are no snekes in Ireland’’—since at least 
one half of the branches of pictorial art are wholly unrepresented bere. So 
we ehall talk of the artists and their works in what we may call the peripa- 
tetic order--that is, just as we bappened tocome upon them, in our wander- 
ings about the rooms. Lounge with us, gentle reader, for you cannot have 
so much business on your hands that you can’t spare twenty minutes of 
attention to the efforts of the men who are trying to win for America 
a respectable name in the world of Beauty and Artistic Truth; you 
may deposit that cane if you please, in the corner, for pictures are not 
cotton bales, to be tried by poking, aud as we have to stop at the table for 
you toreceive the bit of pasteboard necessary for the reclamation of 


racterized. But you would hardly care, would you, to have them stu- 
died just as Mr. Raskin hes stadfed “ Rock, Water, and Foliage,” in this 
extraordinary No. 246, which we took at first for an anatomical drawing 
of some disagreeable interior reality in the human system, and then for 
a botanical drawing of some newly-discovered monster-frait, shown in 
section? This great mass of curvilinear shading may look just as a rock 
would look, if you put it intoa frame. But who wants to put a rock into 
a frame? Asa contribution to the Mineralogical Society’s Maseam saca 
@ drawing might be very valuable ; but it hardly basa right to be called 
a picture, and conveys just as much notion of a landscape, as the echolas- 
ticos (Anglice- simpleton) in the Greek Reader conveyed of bis house to 
would-ve purchasers, by carrying about a sample brick. 

Did we say that we preferred portraits to landscapes? We certainly 
shall not retract the remark, in glancing from this unaccountable land- 
scape (don’t tell us it is not a landscape, for if * Rock, Water, and Foli- 
age” do not make a landscape, then what do they make?) up to Mr. Lau- 
rence’s capital crayon heads. A head by Laurence has this advantage 
over ordinary likenesses—that it ie always either a criticism or a compli- 
ment, as well as a portrait. Mr. Laurence proceeds on the principle of 
Roor, who “entered into the inmost nature of a sheep” before he began to 
paint pastorals ; and so when Mr. Laurence happens to find the inmost 
nature of a sitter, he draws a portrait nearly perfect ; while if he fails to do 
so—But he always draws delectably, and in the particular cases of the 
three wellknown and interesting heads before us, neither the sitters nor 
their best friends can possibly have anythiag to complain of. 

Wandering again are you—and charmed, this time, by a pretty lady 
smiling out of a pretty frame of white and gold, a really pretty lady 
though mysteriously designated as No. 259? And yon are right again, 
for among the minor graces of the Gallery you will find nothing more 
simply and traly felt than this. That intellectual-looking old gentleman 
whose head hangs by the doorway, owes his presence here to the same 
hand (a lady’s too it is,) and what a piquant contrast the unpretending 
sketch makes with the stupendous canvass from which Ex-Governor Hunt 
looks at us as we pass into the Large Room! 

It is a good thing to be a Governor —and to have a new bat, and a new 
overcoat with redlined sleeves—and to have just come from a grand po- 
litical dinner, and to be on the point of walking down a very fine stair- 
way with marble balustrades. But even Mr. Elliott’s talent cannot de- 
lude us into thinking that all these good things make up a good picture. 
A good pictare should interest the mind, which this otherwise perfectly 
respectable picture does not, it being simply a platitude in colours. “ One 
need’at be a fright because one’s dead”’ said Narcissa, provident of her 
end, and surely one needn’t cease to be an artist because one is merely 


gubernatorial canvass, ought to rebuke Mr. Elliott. It lacks careful 
finish—but how full of meaning, bow suggestive it is! Mr. Ehnoinger’s 
name is not new on the Academy catalogues, but he has made 
singular progress since he last appeared before the public. “The 
Sword” is quite a poem in simplicity and in force. A grave stern man 
of middle age stands by a table, holding in his hand a sword, upon the 
half-drawn blade of which he gazes with a sad and serious face. The 
character of the countenance makes us fancy that the artist meant to re- 
present an Englishman of the Commonwealth, at the opening of the great 
Civil War. There isa look in those resolved but sorrowful eyes, such as 
Hampden might bave worn when the hour o! the fatal crisis struck, and 
he felt that the day of deliberation had passed away forever. The cos- 
tame, the crimson jerkin, and buff-coat, with the style of the accessories, 





your neat Manilla joint, suppose we look first at the little drawing bard 
by. 

"e There is not much of it,” do you say ? Trae! it would hardly cover 
one of De Soto’s hands in Mr. Powell's hugeous picture of the “ Discovery 
of the Mississippi,” which now hangs, a grand National ornament, in the 
Rotunda at Washington. But look at it a little while ; Just a fragment 
of rock—and against it leans anold man. He looks over the edge of his 
natural barricade, and graeps his gun in bis hand. The wind blows his 
thin hair back from his brow—pasees on and stirs the tresses of a young 
girl who sits there, near him, busy in « strange business for one so 
young and fair—for she is loading a great “‘ Queen’s Arm,” and handles 
the ramrod with no little grace. Far down ia the distance you see the 
valley upon which the old man is gazing—and in it a vague suspicion of 
men marching and of bayonets they carry. 

Mast you look in the Catalogue tor the meaning of this scene? Try a 
moment longer—study the old man’s face. If you should meet that 
old fellow in Rome, you would hear him pronounce the place “ sadly out of 
repair ;”’ if at Niagara, he would be calculatiog the water-power of the 
cataract, and trying to contract for a mill privilege. He is the ideal old 
Yankee—he could invent wooden nutmegs and sell them in Sumatra it- 
self, he could circumvent the whole hooknosed fraternity of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, and what he could do he would, you may be sure. But only 
try to buy his vote in town-meeting, or to settle a Rector ia that white 
barn where he spends his grim Sunday mornings, and you will fiad him 
just a trifle bard to manage! He is the progenitor of Barnum, 
but the heir of Pym—in him the Clockmaker and the Covenanter 
combine; he can turn @ penny or a psalm-tune—but not his coat. 
The girl’s face is alive with all a woman’s eathusiasm. She might be 
the Maid of Saragossa, or Joan of Arc ; but her old father —there is no 
mistaking bim, the shrewd, fanatical, unconquerable old rebel! Ben 
Franklin dashed with ‘ old Putnam,” and kindled by the same fire which 
burnt so fiercely ia the ancient ‘‘ Ironsides” of Naseby and Marston Moor. 
Yes! Mr. Darley, you were quite right to call this drawing, “ The 


confirm our notion, which may, for aught we know, be wrong in fact, but 
is certainly right in feeling. A few more sn h pictures, Mr. Ehninger, 
and we who quarrel with the landscapiets, shall begin to look upon you 
as one of our champions. You are certainly in the right way, and we 
wish you “ bon voyage!” ; 

Who is Mr. Johnson? We confess our ignorance; bui we shall have 
to know who he is, very soon, if this picture of the ‘‘ Card Players’ (No. 
60,) truly indicates his powers, as of course it does. How admirably 
grouped the figures are—how intent, and yet how easy and natural, the 
positions and the expression of the faces—how true and simple the ma- 
nagement of the lights! here is little imagiuatlon shown in the choice 
of the subject ; but genuine feeling, and a rare fidelity in the treatment, 
Mr. Johnson has been evidently an haditué of the Diisseldorf Gallery, if 
not, as we suspect, himself a student at Dusseldorf; and the best men of 
the Diisseldorf echool (erbich in its measure and kind we heartily like,) 
need not be ashamed of their new devotee, 

We, on the contrary, are a little ashamed of an old acquaintance, Mr, 
Gray, when we look at that white-legged child straddling a red rocking- 
chair. Did you paint that picture from a daguerreotype, Mr. Gray? 
You cannot help painting well here and there,even when you have made 
up your mind to perpetrate such a meaningless piece of paltry colouring 
—but why should you make up your mind to such an act at all, when 
you can paint so altogether weil as you have painted in this portrait of a 
“Lady of Hartford” (No. 51)? Here you-have given us warm and true 
tones,—flesh—and life in the eyes, and upon the hair—and a rich reality 
in all the accessories, and a glow suffusing all the picture, which 
recalis the greater ages of the art? Why not paint thus always? 
As for your chalky child yonder, in spite of our humanity we tarn with 
pleasure from the infantile gambols of that wretched little thing to the 
emallest quail-let of all these quails that peck and stir among the grass of 
Mr, Tait’s excellent little picture. (No. 72.)—‘ Grass, quetha?”’ Well, 
on that subject one may have his doubts, but the quails—there can be no 
doubt of the—they are carefully studied, carefully painted—altogether 


Spirit of *76 ;” and splendid draughtsman as you are, and true man of! the picture is a creditable picture. But if Mr. Tait means to be an artist, 


genius, if you could only handle on a grander acale, and in colours, themes 
as imaginative and as suggestive as those which your pencil embodies in 
mere chiaroscuro sketches, some of your brother Academicians, who ‘‘ put 
in their reds and their yellows” so boldly, might be stimulated to a rivalry 


he must not allow himself to suppose that a grove of maple trees with 
the tops cut off by his frame can ma\e a picture. “ Sugaring-off ” (No. 
49) properly treated would have been a pretty picture, and is handled 
not witbout spirit ; but it is a misnomer to call it a“ forest ecene” in its 


which would make it a differeat and a more satisfactory task to talk of | present state. It should be called a scene of ladies and gentlemen, with 


the Academy Exhibition! What admirable feeling there is in this neigh- 
boring sketch of “Indians on the Trail.” Look at the savage stooping 
under this great beech tree in the foreground, laying bis ear to the 
ground. while his comrades in the shadow halt breathless and ex- 
pectant and silent. How finely modelled, how true tothe Indian type 
~-yet how picturesque it is! There is not much sentiment in that 
keen-eyed formidable face; the man may be one of “ Hiawatha’s” 
heroes, but he looks much more familiar with tomahawks than 
with trochees, and woe to the camp, whether of white men or 
of red, whose fires shall guide the aim of those arrows at night! 
By the way, why does not Darley illustrate Mr. Longfellow’s poem? 
No poet is more picturesque than the author of Hiawatha, and we should 
like his pictures without his metre. Moreover—but we see you are not 





Course, seen much of younger or subordinate celebrities, most of whom 
ved gone all of whom are old, and known chiefly by their fame to this 
uae op. He had, in fact, seen so mach that he ought to have left a 
with puparion wisdend L. he world and its doings if he had been gifted 
Sanyal » and his gifts had i 

¢ impression to which this volume condemns us is nevertheless a sim- 
Bi, Cilemme. Eithtr Samuel Rogers was no Ganpatdr, or he re tees 
for th 9 appear such a wretched spectacle that we conceive there is a cal! 

© Mterary police, after euch an exhibition, to do their duty. The ed- 





listening to us, ald we forgive you—for that water-colour by Philp is 


| certainly very lovely, and we are glad you have found it out, ia spite of the 
| “Hanging Committee.’ “Anstey’s Cove, Devonshire,” a pleasant name— 
n any sense been judici- | and if the place be as pleasant as this picture of it, we can fancy wasting 


kettles, in a cage. 
But bless me, how late it is growing ! and small as the exhibition is, and 
| not overrich, we have yet some very capital things to see, which we must 
reserve for another day. LOUVRE: 


EvaN@ELINE. By Thomas and James Fued. New York. Williams, 
Stevens, & Co.—It gives us pleasure to notice the publication of a 
beautiful print bearing the above most popular name. It is the joint 
production of those Scottish brother-artists, the Faeds, who bave taken a 
strong hold upon many of our print collectors, by their recent pictorial 
tributes to Shakspeare and Walter Scott. At present they come before 
us under auspices ef the happiest kind, for has not Longfellow’s “ Evan- 
geline”’ become almost a household god ? 

This attempt to embody the poet’s tender and touching ideal was 
painted by Thomas Faed, the Scottish Academician, expressly to be en- 
graved by his brother James. It is a three-quarter-length figure of a 
maiden, seated in melancholy mood on a bit of masonry overgrown with 


a day or two very charmingly under that soft sky, and upon the shore of! creepers, and gazing out earnestly upon the sea, that forms the back- 


that summer sea. Nor do we doubt that the place is pleasant, for there | 


is truth in the fine perspective, and the modalated colouring of the pic- 
tare; tru too, In the Artist’s eye which chose so picturesquely its point 





ground. Her face is sweetly sorrowful, and her attitude wears something 
of the same expression.. The drapery is simple and gracefully disposed ; 
‘ the accessories are few but appropriate—The engraving, in mezzotint 


of view. You might ak that the rocks should be more distinctly cha- * 


painting a likeness. This little easel-picture, so near the gigantic’ 
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and stipp'e, merits the highest praise ; and on the whole we cannot donbt 
the success of so cba: misg ani well-timed a veature. 





NOAH WEESTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
Continued. 

3. For reasons satisfactory to Webster—ante, rule number 5—it was 
necessary to strike out the “euperflaous/” of travelling, and “ about 
fifty similar words.” If the precept in rule number 2 bas any force, 
namely, that the epelling must not be altered when altering it endangers 
the pronunciation, some of these fifty changes will be found hazardous, 
For instance as a matter of fact, and by orthoépical constraction, shave- 
ling, starveling, &., are words of two syllables: yet, under this rule, 
Webster ordains that shoveling, traveling, &., which have precisely the 
same orthoépical construction, shall be pronounced in three syllables. 
Here, then, is arbitrary rale the second in direct conflict with arbitrary 
rule the first. Which must give way? Bat that is not all. Webster says 
that chancellor, metallurgy, and crystalline retain the l/ because they 
are derived directly from the Latin and Greek. This “ because” may as 
well be investigated. The lexicographer bases an orthographical princi- 
ple on his simple assertion of a fact : but that fact is, first, inberently im- 
probable : secondly, is utterly beyond the asssertor’s knowledge: and 
thirdly, would not support his position ifit were true. 1. It is improba- 
ble. The three words necessarily came to the French before they were 
adopted by the English; and as crustal/os (Greek) changed into erystal- 
linus on its journey hers Rome, they all went “ directly” from Italy 
to France: and our English ancestors had no occasion to go to Italy for 
what was already to be had by crossing the channel. Moreover the A of 
chancellor proves that it came “ directly” from the French, and Webster 
dis-proves his own assertion of its derivation from cancel/arius, by giv- 
ing in his own dictionary, chancelier as its etymology! 2. It is beyoud 
the assertor’s knowledge. Neither he nor bis great-grandfather was there 
when the word was adopted ; no human being can affirm, as trath, what 
is so remote and conjectural ; and a vague and rash guess forms no apo 
logy, even, for such an affirmation. 3. It the words were “ direetly so de- 
rived,” the fact would not justify Webster’s excepting them from bis rale. 
That rule is, inferentially—otherwise, it has no meaning whatever—that 
words “directly derived” always retain the // of theiroriginals. Yet, 
observe how Webster himself sets thie rule at nought in this very diction- 

: excel, spelled with one J, is derived from excello ; dispel, from dis- 
pello ; repel, trom repello ; libel, from libellus; pupil, from pupillus ; 
compel, from compelio ; and so forth, and so forth. Nor is this all. Web- 
ster having expunged the “superfluous 7” from bis “ fifty words,’’ marvel- 
lous, consellor, &., in obedience to rule number 3, he proceeds, in defi- 
ance of the same rule to epell in his dictionary as follows : gravel, [primi- 
tive], gravelly; chapel, [primitive], chapellany; cancel, [primitive], can- 
eellate, cancellated, cancellation ; lamel, [primitive], /amellar, lamelilar- 
ly, lameillate, lamellated, lamelliferous, &c., and 80 on, indefinitely. There 
ia another point to be considered about rule number 3. Its phraseology 
ecems to be plain, but Webster's practice confusesit. The rule says, that 
when the accent falls on the final consonant of the primitive it is to be 
doubled in the derivative, and not otherwise; as forget, forgetiing, in 
the one case, and travel, traveler, in the other. Yet Webster spells tran- 
quil, tranquillity, &c., a8 if be were prepared to say, that, though the ac- 
cent does not fall on the final consonant of the primitive while it re- 
mains a primitive, yet if that consonant takes the accent when the word 
becomes a derivative, it is still to be doubled. This would be interpret- 
ing Webster’s rule with a large latitade in bis favour, and it is an inter- 
pretation to which he is by no means entitled. Nevertheless, give bim 
the full benefit of it, and thea apply the rule, so construed, to his spelling 
of civil, civility, legal, legality, frugal, frugality, &c., and then, for a 
eounter-contradiction of his rule, where the fiaal consonant of the primi- 
tive is accented, and the same consonant io the derivative is not, take 
his spelling of excel, excellent, and the lexicographer’s inconsisteney ap- 

roaches the sublime! It is to be observed that the spelling of the twen- 
y-and-odd words here cited is correct in fact, but is not correct accord- 
ing to Webster’s own rules. 

4. Webster specifivs /icense, among other words, as having been 
changed from licence *‘ becuuse the derivatives require thes.” This affir- 
mation is an extraordiuary “license” for a lexicographer whose diction- 
aty contains the folowing words : license, licensed, licensing, licenser, 
licensure, licentiate, licentiation, licentious, licentioualy, licentiousness, 
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most complete, and fashioned with a cunning to defy 
the lucky guess of the officer, aud the baj-bazard arrest, 


caught, Gray owned up, . ’ 
| all the miscbie’. At bis house was discovered a gall 


| a wholesale provision for future use. 


The Grand Jury found true bills of indictment against him, and uuder | 


| his own confessions there was proof enough to keep him in safe custody | 
| for ten to tweuty years. But whea the time of the trial came round the | 
| District-Attorney entered a nolle prosegui oa the ground of Gray’s in- | 
| sanity. Having seen and conversed with the crimina! shortly after his | 
arrest, I am well conviaced that total depravity and desire to do mischief | 
was all the insanity uoder which he laboured, The learned official, no 
doubt, reasoned that a man who could commit such acts must be insane 
and so, if I am correctly informed, be was turned loose again. 

Now mark the result, The impuitity accorded to this rascal has either 
set him to work afresh, or induced others to follow his example. The 
newspapers for a week past have recorded new instances of vitriol thrown 
upon the dresses of ladies coming from the opera and theatres. I saw 
last evening a lady who told me she was ove of a party of four ladies and 
two geatlemen, all of whom, in coming from the opera on Monday eve- 
ning last, bad their dresses thus destroyed or greatly injured. Their 
case is not among those published, and there are doubtless others. Now 
if the “ insaue’’ man Gray is again at his work, it proves a most lament- 
able lack of vigilance on the part of the Police, who ought to be well 
acquainted with his person and kaow his movements; and if some 
other wretch, imitating his precautions, has taken up the busiaess, it 
proves that “if such be madoess there is too much method init.” In 
the cases of nine Aldermen, and otber such officials, indicted for bribery 
and like crimes, a nol. pros. was entered the other day. The District- 
Attorney did not let them loose as insane, but because he was of opinion 
that Juries are too corrupt to convict. All the indicted gamblers will ia 
like manner slip through the fingers of justice, as recent proceedings 
plainly indicate. When shall we have reform? 


Literary Property.—We copied, Jast week, an chscure acconnt of a 
recent sale in London. To make it intelligible, we now give a portion 
of the same story from a more authentic source. The Atheneum of the 
lst inat. says:—The sale of the copyright and steck of Mr. Bent- 
ley’t Standard Novels and Romances took place on Wednesday, at Mr. 
Hodgson’s rooms. Some of the lots deserve a word of notice :—Captain 
Marryat’s Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, 
King’s Own, Mr. Midshipman Hisy, Newton Foster, The Pasha of Many 
Tales, The Poacher, The Phantom Ship, The Dog-Fiend, Percival Keene, 
and Rattlin the Reefer—the copyrights and stereotype platea—brought 
£3,300.—Maxwell’s Stories of Waterloo, Captain Blake, The Bivouac, and 
Hector O’Halloran—the copyrights and stereotype plates, £556 —Hook’s 
Maxwell, The Parson’s Daughter, Jack Bragg, Gilbert Garney, The Wi- 
dow and the Marquis, and Births, Deaths and Marriages--the copyrights 
and stereotype plates, £480 16s.—Lover’s Rory O’More—the copyright 
and stereotype plates, £147—Mrs. Gore’s Mothers and Daughters, Soldier 
of Lyons, and Cicil—the copyrights, with stereotype plates of the first 
two mentioned, £147.—Edgeworth’s Helen, the copyright and stereotype 
plates. £110. 5.—Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrexhill, and The Widow Bar- 
naby—the copyrighta and stereotype plates, £172.—Hood’s Tyloey Hall 
—the copyright and steotype plates, £127.—Albert Smiths’s Marchioness 
of Brinviliers, Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, and The Scattergood Family— 
the copyrights, with stereotype plates of the first two mentioned, £555. 
—Cooper’s The Pilot, Spy, Last of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The 
Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Borderer, The Waterwitch, The Bravo, The 
Red Rover, The Headsman, Heidenmauer, Precaution, Homeward Bound, 
The Pathfinder, The Deerslayer, Afloat aud Ashore, Lucy Hardioge, and 
Wyandotte—the stereotype plates, £228. 





Otp Acguarntances Unper ALTERED CrrooMsTanoas.— The Editor- 
in-chief of the Presse, M. Emile de Girardia, tired of the loogliness in 
which he was left by the death of bis clever wife, is going to marry, they 
say, one of the fashionable beauties of the Paris salons, Her nama is Miss 
Shepperd, 25 or 26 years of age, and possessed of a good round dowry. 
which, however, is far frem comparing with the fortune of her bethrothed, 
who is worth at present nearly two millions, Miss Shepperd has the re- 
putation of having attracted the attention of the Emperor before his mar- 





that is, four derivatives ia which the s is used, and five where it is not. 
And this misstatement of the fact is material, because Webster makes it 
one of his points of justification in “ changing the only three words that 
vemain terminating in ence.” But what does Webster mean by saying 
that pretence, offence, sud defence, are “ the only three words that re- 
main terminating in ence ?”? His own dictionary contains many other 
words “ terminating in ence,” the derivatives of which do not retain the 
é, all of which he leaves just as he finds them, iu a state of absolute non- 
conformity to his rule. For example: sentence, sententious, consequence, 
consequential, inference, inferential, and so on. If a direct answer 
could have been extorted from Webster, it would be pleasant to see his 
reply to this question : Since it was necessary to change defence into de- 
Sense because defensive is spelled with an s, why should sentence remain 
anchanged, when its derivatives are spelied with a ¢?’? Webster saya, 
** the question has been asked, why not spell fence with an s?’’ And he 
finds * nothing easier than to reply, that the derivatives of fence require 
the c.”” If this reply means any thing, it means that the spelling of a de- 
rivative must control the spelling of its primitive: and if this rude has 
any force, it must be general in its application, agd not restricted to such 
isolated cases as Webster’s caprice may dictate. The reader will have oc- 
-casion to keep this point ia remembrance. Now what are “ the primitives,” 
in the case of fence, offence, and defence? Webster’s dictionary gives 
the anewer : fend, the root of offend and defend ; fence, for etymology, 
see fend ; in other words, fend is the original word ; and from it, in order, 
come fence, offend, defend, offence, offensive, &o., defence, defensive, 
So that, when Webster changed defence to defense ; instead of con- 
forming to his rule, that the spelling of the derivative must govern that 
of the primitive, he, in fact, and without knowing it, practically enacted 
a new rule, that the spelling of one derivative must govern the spelling 
ot another derivative, whenever the lexicographer deemed it expedient. 
The remaining word of the “ only three that remained,” is pretence. Here, 
again, by parity of reasoning, the actual primitive is pretend: but, for 
dhe sake of the argament, let pretence be the primitive, and then consult 
“Webster’s dictionary : pretense, pretensed, (authority, Encyc.) preten- 
sion, the primitive, pretence, is changed, to conform to its two deriva- 
tives. Bat what sort of a modern English word is pretensed? Webster 
cites Encyclopedia as authority. What Encyclopediat Rule out the 
word, for the present, as not sufficiently accredited, and there remains one 
rimitive vs. oue derivative : a tie vote. But this not a fair statement on 
e part of Webster ; he omits the familiar word pretentious. His dic- 
tionary, which ‘‘contains 16,000 more words than can be found in any 
previous dictionary,” and which attains that distinction by recruits from 
all creditable and discreditable sources, nevertheless does not contain the 
word pretentious. Why? Did Webster omit that, and insert pretensed, 
in order to give “ the derivatives” a uniformity of spelling, and a majo- 
rity of numbers? if so, the proceeding smacks strongly of false “ pre- 
-tences.”’—( To be concluded next week.) 





VITRIOL-THROWING ; CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 
The subjoined letter, which is alike painful and trutbfal, was addressed 
“the other day to the Editor of the W. Y. Tribune. 


Sm : Does there exist another city that offers euch impunity for the 
commission of villainies as this? Let me cite anexample. One evenin 
last Winter I accompanied a lady home from the opera in Fourteenth- 
_street, whose dress on the way was destroyed by vitriol thrown tpon it. 

‘On another evening, I accompanied another lady whose clothes in like 
manner were barned to rags. About the same period the dresses of about 
forty or fifty others were destroyed. There was such alarm that many 
ceased to visit the theatres and opera. In ali cases the victims selected 
by the vitriol-throwers were those most expensively attired in satins, 
‘laces, furs, and embroideries. About $5,000 worth of wearing apparel 
was destroyed. In company with others I induced the Chief of Police to 
- take vigilant measures to er the miscreants. | believe several hun- 
dred policemen in plain clothes were on the watch around all the places 
of amusement for some days, if not weeks. The Chief of Police told me 
there had notbing oceurred daring his official term that had so entirely 
«bafiled his efforts as the discovery of the vitriol-throwers. At last an 
able “detective” of the Chief’s office, named Read, with that instinct 
which belongs to detectives, determined in his own mind that a man 
whom he saw near the Metropolitan Theatre was the offender ; and with- 
-out waiting for proof, at once pounced on him. This man’s name was 
Gray, and he was by trade a printer. When arrested, he had on an over- 
oat with false skirts, so made that while his hands were apparently in 
Jis pockets, they were only under these skirts, whence by means of an in- 
,geniously constructed syringe, and without visible motion, they could 
eject streams of vitriol a distance of twenty feet. The contrivances were 


g | 8 gentleman is nothing “ without his recreation.” 


riage with the Countess of Teba, Her mother, who is the widow of a 
rich Englishman, has been more beautifal than the daughter, and ecan- 
dal bas not spared her. It is the undying worm at the heart of vanity. 

* Auotber marriage which caused no less astonishment and talk, is that 
of Mile. Rachel, jast arrived from America, and who is already affianced, 
according to the bulletin, to one of her eld adorers, M. Delahaat, ex-Re- 
ceiver General of the Department of Rhone. He is said to be worth three 
millions of franca. The great tragedienne must have accepted his hand 
to repair the loss she incurred ia her transatlantic campaign, and to 
avenge herself on the notorioug treachery which, in her absence, seated 
Mile. Plessy Arnold on the thr&he of the Comédie Frangaise. It is plain 
that everything in this lower world is, more or less, nearly akin to come- 
dy. Mile. Rachel, who is living retired in the country, to escape condo- 
lences and compliments, did not assist at the re-appearance of her rival, 
the Ristori, which took place yesterday evening at the Theatre Italien. 

“The great Italian artist was as beautiful as ever in her rdle of Myr- 
rha, but the crowd was not as great. Can it be that the Parisian public 
has already become satiated? I fear so. Novelty isan important con- 
dition of success for an artist whose langaage one does not understand, 
and whom one can only appreciate in the pantomime. And then there 
are no longer at Paris the crowds of strangers attracted by the Exposi- 
tion ; and the townsman of the Marais, as well as the shop-keeper of the 
Quarter Saint Denis, likes to understand what he hears! Masio, alone, 
represents all languages. 
“ Giulia Grisi, who has not b2en heard at Paris since 1848, reappeared 
at the Ventadour Theatre sume days before Ristori. She chose the réle 
of Semiramis for the occasion, and was very much applauded. But the 
plaudits were mingled with sighs, and those who knew her fifteen or six- 
teen years ago said: ‘ Quantum mutata abilia!’ I translate that into 
Latin ; being more obscure it will be more gallant.’”’—Paris lelter from 
F. Gaillardet, in the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


THE Prroater Hont.—Few countries have had so large a number of 
distinguished masters as Pytchley, and few have retained them for so 
short a period. The following is a successive list of them : Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Buller, John Warde, who held it for thirteen years, and whe, on re- 
signing, eold his pack to Lord Althorp, for 1000 guineas, his lordship suc- 
ceeding bim ; then Lord Sondee, Sir Charles Knightley, Sir Bellingbam 
Graham, Mr. John Musters, who held it for seven years, and, resigning on 
his father’s death, sold his pack for 1000 guineas to Lord Middleton, who 
took them into South Notts. After Mr. Musters came Mr. Osbaldeston, 
with his celebrated pack of “ flying ladies,’ and Jack Stevens at their 
head. Mr. Wilkins followed “ the Squire,” but he only worked them for 
one year ; and then came Mr. Geo, Payne for three years, Lord Chester- 
field for two, Mr. Smith (late of the Hambledon) for two, Sir Francia H. 
Goodricke for a similar period ; again Mr. George Payne, for three years, 
who was followed by Viscount Alford; and lastly, the present popular 
and highly efficient mater, the Eearl ot Hopetoun, who is workiog the 
country in a princely style. With a superior stud of fifty first-class hun- 
ters and hacks in regular work—besides five horses kept for the purpose 
of vanning the hounds and men to the wide meets two or three times a 
week,—the sportsmen of Northamptonshire have cause to congratulate 
themselves on having eo good and liberal a master to remind them that 


The Earl resides in the house, about two miles from the kennel at Pits- 
ford, which the Squire and Mr. Payne used to ocoupy when they had this 
country. There is no subecription, and the hunting establisbment and ap- 
pointments connected with it cannot cost far short of £6000 a year—ra- 
ther a handsome sum for a stranger to take into any country. This noble 
sporteman, however, has the consolation of knowing that he is fully ap- 
preciated by every fox-hunter in the neighbourhood ; and woe be to the 
i a who dares to destroy his foxes by unnatural means, be he high 
or low. 


Byron ANGLING ror a Sensation ; Hooxep Hrusecr.—Neither Moore 
nor myself had never seen Byron when it was settled that he should dine 
at my house to mect Moore ; nor was he knowa by sight to Campuell, 
who, happening to call upon me that morning, consen($d to joia the party. 
I thought it best that [ alone -bould be in the drawing-room when Byron 
entered it ; and Moore and Campbell accordingly withdrew. Soon after 
bis arrival, they returned; and I introduced them to bim severally, 
naming them as Adam nawed the beasts. When he sat down to dianer, 
I asked Byron if he would take soup? “No; he never took soup.”— 
Would he take some fish? “ No ; he never took fish.” —Presently I asked 
if he would eat some mutton? ‘No; he never ate mutton.”—I then 
asked if he would take a glass of wine? “ No; he never tasted wine,” — 





detection. Bat for | neither bard biscuits nor soda-water were at hand ; and he dined upon 
the fellow might | 


| bave continued bis infernal work for an iodefinite period. Being thus | 


potatoes bruised down on his plate and drenched with vinegar.—My 
guests stayed till very late, discussing the merits of Walter Scott and 


and stated that without accomplices he had doce | Joanna Buaillie—Some days after, meeting Hobbouse, I said to him, 
on of vitriol—quite | “ How long will Lord Byron persevere in bis present diet?” He re- 


plied, “ Just as long as you continue to notice it.”—I did not then know, 
what I now know to be a fact,—that Byron, after leaving my house, had 
gone to a Club in St. James’s St., and eaten a hearty meat-supper.— Ro- 
ger’s Table Talk. 


UnristestionaL Propuecy.—lt is related in the Table-talk of Samuel 
Rogers and Charles James Fox and his boon companioas used to sit up 
throngh the whole of a given day and night, and into the next day, fran- 
tically amusing themselves with sempiternal games atcards. Some euch 
result is contemplated by Mr. Anderson, in hs farewell at Covent Gar- 
den. The performances are to extead through two days, and are to in- 
clude farce, and opera, and melodrama, and the “ squib” against Mr. Ma- 
thewe, and Mr. Mathew’s own cracker (the Drury-lane Wizard, having 
kindly consented to be benevolently sarcastic against the Covent Garden 
Wizard, in the latter’s own domain, and for his special behoof,) and “ the 
great pantomime ;”’ with a combination of the companies of many thea- 
tres, and a masqued ball for the second day, to extend through the whole 
four-and-twenty hours. Monday and Tuesday are to be signalised hy 
these events. The Professor is determined to die like the Phanix—ina 
blaze. 


The above pavsage occars in a London paper of March 1, d-propos to 
the Wizard Anderson. The terrible disaster of the following Wednesday 
(recorded last week) gives it a curious and melancholy importance. 








Panis Gosstr.—Count Orloff is the great lion of theday. At seventy- 
one he has all the strenght, activity and vigour of a man in the prime of 
life. He is upwards of six feet high, and moderately stout ; his faee is 
intelligent-looking, and he bas a profasion of dark grey hair, thickly 
curld. His strevght is herculean. An anecdote relates that at a dinner 
at his house, one of the lady-guests admiring a magnificent bouquet piac- 
ed in the centre of the table, the Count was about to offer it to her ; bat, 
finding the stalks were wet, he took a silver-gilt plate, and, twisting it 
into a bouquet-holder, presented it to the lady with the flowers. 

Madame Ristori and Mdlle. Rachel have arrived in Paris: the latter, 

it appears, is about to console the disconsolate pablic, which laughed in 
the sleeve with which La Grande believed it was wiping its eyes, by re- 
appearing for a fresh series of eternal farewelle. M. Jules Lacroix’s new 
drama, “ La Jeunesse de Louis XI,’ is said to be the piece by which she 
proposes to make her next début, at the Théitre Frang is, 
On Wednesday Mdme. Ristori commenced her series of representations 
at the Italian Opera house with Mirra. The appearance of Grisi on 
Monday ia Semiramide was more euccesfal than it was expected to be. 
Here it was reported that La Diva was a complete wreck, and, though 
numbers of persone attended the Pi Ane gg no from curiosity, every 
ene anticipated attending an entire failure. Partly owiug, however, to 
the exaggerations of the ramour, and partly to the good effects of repose, 
the impreseion made was much betier than the public was prepared for} 
and it is probable the eeries of representations will, on the whole, be tole- 
rably successfull. M. Bottesini’s* Assedio di Firenze” rather gatos io 
easteem.—Paris Letter, March Tth. 





Marriep o8 Unmarnicp ?—A singalar case has been tried in the Pre- 
rogative Court, the question being as to whether Mrs. Campbell, an old 
lady who lately died at the age of eighty-one, was married or single at 
the time of her death. This question was raised by a Mr. Corley (the old 
lady’s executor), who alleged that he had been married to ber, though the 
fact was always kept secret, and who, therefore, claimed possession of 
the estate, to the exclusion of the old lady’s son by oa iormer marriage. 
It was alleged, on the side of Mr. Corley, that Mrs. Campbell, during the 
last few years of her life, had complained of beiog ill-used by ber son 
and that, therefore, she was compelled to marry for the protection of her 
property. On the other band, Mr. Campbell asserted through bis coun- 
sel that bis motber maintained an almost idolatrous affection for him up 
to her latest moment ; and he therefore as weil as on other grounds, dis- 
puted the fact of the marriage having taken place. The lady was a Ro- 
man Catholic, and she received the last sacrements on her death bed as Mrs. 
Campbell, and the inecriptionon her coffia represented her as the relict of 
Maj. Campbell. The marriage, it seems, was performed secretly, in the office 
of the Marylebone registrar ; and the ago and residence of the bride, as 
well as she name of her father, were wrovgly entered. The case had been 
tried before Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, and been decided against Mr. Cam 
bell, who was condemned in costs. Two appeals to the Judicial Commit- 
tee bad resulted in the same decision, which was again repeated by the 
judge in the present instance, who pronounced that the marriage (which 
be charactorized as “ disgusting’) was fully proved, and who conse- 
quently condemned Mr. Campbell in the sum of £150 costs, nomine ex- 
pensarum, The proctor for Mr. Campbell asserted an apped. 





Tae Russia Company in Exouanp.—A series of papers, relating to 
the formation of the ** Russia Company” in England, has just been pub- 
lished, It appears that letters patent were granted to this company by 
Philip and Mary, in the first and second years of their reiga; an act of 
Elizabeth incorporated it as a perpetual body, under the above title ; and 
an act of William III.(A.D. 1699) was passed to extend the trade to 
Russia, aud enacted that every subject of the realm seeking admission 
into the company should pay £5, and no more. The dues received in 
London on the importation of goods from Russian ports are little more 
than nominal, and are not levied on trifling articles, nor are persons 
called upon to become free of the company uuless engaged in the Russian 
trade. By far the greater amount of dues is paid by members of the 
Court of Assistants. The Russian Company have an agent at St. Petera- 
burg, and one at Elsinore, from whom they receive information regarding 
the trade of the two countries. Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersbur 
is the commercial agent of the company, and derives full half his offici 
salary from this appointment. The company contribate to the mainte- 
nance of chapels in the two capitals of Russia, at Cronstadt, Archangel, 
and Solambol, and a school is established in St. Petersburg under the 
auspices of the company, at which a thorough education is afforded under 
the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Law, the company’s chaplain. The pe- 
culiarity of the Russia Compaay is that it represents in Eagland a large 
colony of British subjects established in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Cron- 
stadt, and Archangel, those in the Russian capital alone amounting to 
3,000, and the number constantly increasing. The Russian Company and 
the British factory at St. Petersburg have been always closely connected, 
and bave been repeatedly acknowledged by the Imperial Goverament. 
To the profitabie carrying on of the Russian trade it has always been 
deemed esseutial that Eaglieh houses should exist in Russia, and the dif 
ficulty of the language and of acquiring a knowledge of the people de- 
mand a long residence there. To sum up the advantages of the preseat 
system, if it provide a church establishment in Russia, in favour and sup- 
port of which British residents of all religious persuasions agree to waive 
their petty doctrinal differences—if, under its operation, the poor of the 
increasing communities of British subjects are eupported and the educa- 
tion of the young provided for,—if it afford the means of union and com- 
munication in all cases where the interests of trade may be affected by 
political events, then (as the paper contends) it would be peculiarly ande- 
sirable at the present juncture to break ap this association, which it 
would be impossible to revive under another reform. The above partica- 
lars are extracted from a copy of the memorial presented by the Russia 
Company to the Board of Trade in August, 1853. Copies of the original 
patent and the acts of Parliament beariog on the subject of the company 
are appended to the memorial. . 


Aw International Horse-Racz.—The Sport, Paris journal, says 
that an interesting sporting event is talked of at La Marche—namely, a 
race of not lees than 20 kilometres (124 miles), iu a given time, between 
horses of all kiuds and all countries, and specially French, Eaglish and 
Arab. The stakes, it is proposed, shall be 10,000f,and the entries 
300f.; and it is calculated that at least forty or fifty entries can be ob- 
tained. Ia case the affair should be earried out, it will come off some 
Sunday in April. In addition to the steeplechase on the 30th of March, 
ao English runner undertakes to run a‘ foot steeple chase” against any 
horses that may present themselves, for 1200f., and 50f. entry. The dis- 
tance is to be about 2400 métres, the number of feaces 60, and the weight 
for the horses 125)b. 


Fasting IN THE AusTRIAN AkMY.—Voss’s Gazette publishes a remark- 
able document—a general order by the Commander-in-Cbief of the Aus- 
trian army, giving directions for the observance of the fasts of the church 
| by the troops of the empire. This innovation is another result of the 
Concordat. The Commander in-Chief says, the rules are promulgated at 
the instance of the Vicar Apostolic. The first regulation forbids the gen- 
erals, superior officers, and members of the geners! staff to eat meat on 
Fridays and the last three days of the Holy Week. The second extends 














It was now necessary to iuquire what be did eat and drink ; and the an- 
swer was, “ Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water.” Unfortunately, 


the same probibition to the men, from the sergant-major dowowards ; 
third bids officers and men observe the ordinances of the church as to their 
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’ days: the fourth enjoins attendance on the Easter confer- 
an eee oy anh it is intimated that thé venerable bishop expects the 
gratitude of the faithful for the indulgence he has sbown in these Lenten 
regulations, and bopes it will be rewarded by their frequent attendance at 
divine service and confession. Voss says that this order has produced the 

test sensation in the army, which bas never before received orders re 
spectng the observance of Lent in this form. It is said to be the intention 
of the Austrian Government to introduce the use of certificate of confes- 
sion into the army, and each officer will bave to show that he bas con- 
fessed at leastonce in six weeks, 


Ax AUSTRALIAN LEarsLaTor.—There is one fact connected with the 
new members for the diggings which deserves notice, and which may very 
considerably effect the future of the colony. I may here remind your 
readers that the new act giving to the several mining districts power to 
return members adds eight elected members and four nominees to the 
House. Some of your readers will remember that one of the uncaught 
leaders of the Ballarat insurrection was one Peter Lalor, an Irishman A 
reward was offered of £400 for his capture, and it was said that the Go- 
verament knew of his whereabouts, but that they bad captared more than 
the law officers of the Crown could successively deal witb, and efter the 
first acquittal Joseph Lalor was left to his own devices. He was wound- 
ed in the attack on the stockade, and has, I hear, bad his arm amputated 
at the socket. This is the new member for Ballarat, and his leadership 
in the insurrection and his lost arm—“ lost (of course) in defence of the 
liberties of the country’’—now constitute bis political capital. 

I am not aware what his qualifications for a member are ; his friende 
and countrymen eay he is a man of intelligence and of some power a3 & 
speaker. But speaking to a mob is not the best training fordegitlative 
debate. Everybody wanted to see this Peter Lalor, and many anxions in- 
quiries were whispered about him. I doubt very much whether any cou- 
stituency in the colony would have deliberately recorded their solemn 
approval of insurrection, except Ballarat. But even there we must accept 
the Governor’s testimony that content and satisfaction prevail. 
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WHITE, 
White to nlay, and checkmate in three moves. 


To CorresronpDents. —A. A. P. and others are right : the Problem can be 


solved in two moves. We must apologize for the error. and be particular to 
avoid a recurrence of the same.—Chess. When a pawn has reached its eighth 
square, it can be exchanged for any piece, without reference to the pieces on 
the board ; it is of course understood that the player must call for the piece be- 
fore his adversary has moved.—D. F. The match between New York and Phi- 
Jadelphia is conducted at the New York Chess Club, 158 East 10th St. and at 
the Atheneum, Philadelphia. 


Chess Match, by Correspondence, tetween New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No. 1.—(SICILIAN GAME) GAME No. 2—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N.Y. White. Puta. Black. Pata. White, N. Y. Black 
1, Pto K 4, PwQ Ba, 1. Pto Kk 4, P te K 4, 
2. PwQs. P tke P. 2. K Kt to B38. Q Kt te B3. 
3% K KtwB 3. PwKs8. 3. PwQ 4. Kt tks P, 

4. Q tke P. Kt to B 3. 4. Kt tks Kt. P tks Kt. 

5. Q to her sq. BwoQb4. 5. KBwQB4. 54-4 4: 
6. K Bto Q3. K Kt to K 2. 6. Gasties. BtoQu4 
7.QK PwQa. } 7. PtoK &. 


tte BS. 





How CanaDA OBTAINED ITs Nams.—The origin of the name Canada is 
curious enough. The Spaniards visited the country previous to the 
French, and made particular researches for gold and silver ; and finding 
none, they often said “Aquinada,” (there is nothing bere.) After the 
departure of the Spaniards the French arrived; and the Indians, who 
wanted none of their company, suppo:ed they were also Spaniards come 
on the same errand, and were anxious to inform them that their labor 
was lost by tarrying in that country, incessantly repeating the Spanish 
sentence, ‘ Aquinada.’’ The French, who knew as little of Spanish as 
the Indians, supposed this incessantly recurring sound was the name of 
the country, and gave it the name of Canada, which it bas borne ever 
since.— Hamilton Gaz. 

OvrraGe on THE FRENCH aT Mapacascar.—Letters from the Mauritius 
contain intelligence of the destruction of a coal establishment worked in 
Madagascar by a French company. It was attacked on the 16th October 
by a body of Hovas (regular troops) 1, 500 to 2, 000 strong, who killed 
and mutilated the director M. D’Arvoy, and carried off about 100 pri- 
soners. As soon as Queen Renavalo heard the news she collected her 
subjects at Emergne and fired a salute of seven guns, in honour of the 
victory of her troops over an unprotected factory settled on a portion of 
territory ceded to France by,the late king of Nassi-be. 








How To cet A Horse ovr or a Fire.—The great difficulty of get- 
ting horses from a stable where surrounding buildings are in a state of 
conflagration, is well known, and that in consequence of such difficulty, 
arising from the animal’s dread of stirring from the scene of destruction, 
many valuable horses have perished in the flames. A gentleman whose 
horses have been in great peril from such a cause, having in vain tried 
to save them, hit upon the experiment of having them harnessed as though 
they were going to their usual work, when, to his astonishment, they 
were led from the stable without difficulty. 





A Hint ror Youxa Lapies—By an ancient act of the Scottish Par- 
liament, passed in the reign of Margaret, about 1228, it was “ ordered, 
that during the reign of her most blessed Majesty, every maiden lady, of 
both high and low estate, shall have liberty to speak [bespeak ?] the man 
she likes ; if he refuses to take her to be his wife, he shall be fined in the 
fum of a hundred pounds or less, as his estate may be, except and always 


if he can make it apper that he is betroth 
ag pp 8 betrothed to another woman, then he 


DiscoNcERTING AN Orator.—It is an astonishing thing how little a 
matter will sometimes disconcert a man who is accustomed to speak in 
public, and to have his thoughts about bim and ready at command on 
almost all occasions. “I was once opening a speech from the stamp,” 
said a distinguished western political orator to us recently, ‘‘ and was just 
beginning to warm with my subject, when a remarkably clear and deli- 
berate voice spoke out behind me, saying, “ Guess he wouldn’t talk so 
quite £0 hifalutinatin’ if he knew that his trowsers was bu’st clean out 
bebind!’ From that moment I couldn’t geton. The people in front be- 
gan to laugh, and there was a loud roar ia my rear, and I dared not re- 
verse my position for fear of having new beholders of my condition. I 
— or rather invented an excuse for delay, and sat down. “ The mali- 
be —o !” continued the orator; “ it was only a mean trick, after 
Re aan po Te heaven the matter with my unmention- 

CaLcuLators axp Lawrers.—The second 

. part of the oral discourse of 
cane. Bidder on mental calculation was delivered at the Institution of 
gineers on Tuesday evening. Incidentally, the utility of the 


faculty was shown ina railway contest. wh 
to confuse, was bafiled in Co - where a vulgar couneel, seeking 
it impracticable to answer yg while asking a question he deemed 





trath he was not competent to dissect or analyze, strove to tarn it in- 
to ont by asking “ what number of fishes would pase through in the same 
time 

This ie one sample of the process of lawmaking where so many interests 
are deeply concerned : engineers or lawyers, the same morale existed. 
We remember once hearing two bewigged gentlemen in the Long Gal- 
lery of the House of Commons comparing notes. “ Well ! you had a 
under cross examination to-day : did you get an admission? Don’t 
you wish you may get it?” was the slang reply. “ He should have been 
ene up a lawyer.” —Lonadon paper, March 1; report of Lecture by 

t er. 








ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.--This eMicacions 
and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ef all who buve experiec ced its vir: wes. he 
following letter from one who is well known in the literary wor!d and to the readers of the Albion 


is one amon ived : 
ee apr Bririsn Consvutate, Nosres vs ° a Aye 7 wf Nn 
My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the eficacy © 
Pascball unless I do so reg 2 y not ente 050 willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. 
fiave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
riends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I bave 
never Enews it to fail im effecting acare, In many instances @ very few doses have produced 
that resalt. 


os o7e portetty at Livccty te malin woe oe ier eR ey hl be ena, Laeatal 
rity and a ness of ¢ , 1am sore that ou do publish w 

gna tincere with that of Yours fartbfally G. PE: JAMES. 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. & MORRIS, 266 Are Street, Pailadelpbia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Druggists generally in the 
Unied States, Canadas, Provinces, ani West Indies, 


in many instances tet 


BEVERAGES. 
SAINT PEMAY CHAMPAGSE. 


When to any saint J pray, Thongh till then, I had not heard 
ie Tt veray, Of esse yaseed my lips 


He alone of all the brood, All eatints else were in ecli 


Eves did me any good. 
Many I bave tound tbat are 
Hambogs in the Calendar. ith such magic into mine, 
T) at metbought such biies as I did 
Poet never drew from sine. 


Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chsstened hopes calm retrospection— 
toftened imeges of sorrow, 

Bright foreborngs of the morrow— 
Onarity for what ie past— 

Faith ip something good at last. 


ye > Provenen, sear Vaueluse, 

iy , 1 found a saint 
Gifted with @ wondrous juice, . 

Potent for the worst complaint, 

'Twas at Avignon that frst— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the kuoe ledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name : 
Forty miles of dust that day 

Made me welcome Saint Peray. | 


This Wire, se bappily panegyrized by th t, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and ie hasclorlond by its delicacy a sprig ktliness, FB} @ flavour that otabes of 
the odoor of the violet end raspberry. It is an excellent Nght dinner Wine, and preferred by 


many to Champagne. 
’ CLARET WINE. 


The description bere referred to is of a light body, pure, soft, and deli free from acidity ; 
@ natural wine, and for which reason it is preferred by man: Seaver kinds which are re- 
inforoed with the fuil-bodied wines ot the Hbone. -” =a"y @ 8 
MANZANILLA, 

Better known by name than iu reality, as the qualities of ¢ e he 
been epelied. by Daing, qpalsfied otter Sha Smeets or Breede PEP PieaT sere tow 
it is made ear San Lucar, Ancalosia. The grape frem which it fe 4 ona 
and saudy sml. The Wine is of a delicate raw colony, ard pa deket seman) npynprat anc 
ens tbe stomach. without heating or inebristing bike crdivary Sherry; it is weiversally drunk 
by the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of it being mach lgbter and cheaper, and so 
enineetig free from acidity. Al! classes are pass -onately fond «f it, since the absence of alcehol 

hI] em to drink more of it than of st: onger beverages, whire its dry quality acts as @ tonie, 








Demestic AGENCY, by Mr. Green, 634 Broadway. 





ANTED.—A Tator, who Is competent to take charge of the 

Kducation of two boys, mm the peizhbourhvod of New York. Must Protestant, 
an Englishman preferred. Applica:ion by letter to Box 1182, Post Office, with references, qua- 
Mfications and age. 





Pest Office Notice.—The Ma'ls for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, per U. 8. 
Steamer FULTON, will close at this Uffice on SATURDA Y, the 5th day ef April at 1034 
o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8, Steamer ILLINOIS, 
will close at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the §th day of April, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER Postmaster, 


N4APiOs Au ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 3ist Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9 A.M. to UW P.M., at 5648 
Broadway. between Prince and Spring Streets. 
The collection is formed excinsively of original W<erks cf Living Artists, which have never 
before been exhibited in this City. 
Admirsion, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS 
Cor. Sec’y. N. A. 


AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, Fe 23, 1856.—Notice is 

heredy gives, t the foilowing provisions of an oidinauce pasted ny the Common 
Cenneil relative to pawnbrokers will be rigidly e:foreed, and that hereafter all complaints 
made for the vicla.ion of the same will bs immeciately sent to the Corporation Attorney for pro- 
seeution. FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 
Sectiows 1, 2 and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall 
obtain from the Mayor, under his hand and seal, « }icenre for the same, and enter into a recog- 
nisance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
bundred dollars, conditioned for the due observance of all such ordinances of the Common Coun- 
cil as may be in force respecting pawnbrokers at any time during the continuance of such li- 
cense. 








fee. 4. Every pawnbroker ehall keep @ book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each loan an accurate account of the goods, article or thirg pawned, the amount of money 
Joaned thereon, the time ef pledging the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan and 
the name end residence of the person pawving or pledging the said goods. article or thing. 

Sec. 5. Every pawnbroker shall. at the time of each loan, deliver tothe person pawning or 
pledging eny goods article or thing, a memoranduni or pote, rigned by him or ber. containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made in his or her book, by the last preceding section; 
and no charge sha)i be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 


or note. 

Pec. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for preserving the pence of :he city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shxll be daly suthorized in writiog for that 
purpose, by any or either of them, and who ebal) exbibiteuch written author.ty to such pawa- 
broker. 


sec. 7. Every pawnbreker who shall violate, or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or 
ekher of the provirions of the fourth, fiftn or math section of this title, shell for every oneb of 
fence, for'eit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 

Sec &. No pawnbroker shal! ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest ‘han twenty- 
five per cent per annum, upon apy loan not exceeding the sum of twen'y-five doilars; or than 
Seven per cept per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty. five doilars, under the pe- 
nalty of one hu: dred dollars for every such offence. 

ec. 9. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge until the seme shall have remained one 
year in his or ber possession, and ai) +wch sales shad) be at public auction aud not otherwise, and 
shall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shell be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

See. 10. Notice of every snch sale shall be pnblished for at least twelve days previous thereto 
in one or more of the ¢ai'y newepapers printed in the ci y of New York ; and such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which tuch sale is to teke place, the name of the auctioneer by 
whom the same 's to be conducted, and a description of the goods or a:tcles to be soid. 

Sec. it. The surplus mouey, it any, arising from any such sale, aier deducting the amount of 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement end sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such sale had taken place. 

See. 12. No pewobroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par's of any 
one article or thing, and whieh article or thing shall have been cffered, entire or collectively, 10 
him or ber by way ef pawn or plecge. 

Sec.18 No pawnbroker shall, uncer any pretence whatever, purchass or buy any second- 
band furviture, metals or clothe, or any other article or thing wha:ever, offered to him or heras 


“e. 

very pawnbroker who sha!! violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or ei- 
ther of the provirions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth seciion of this 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars. 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
‘T\ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announceniect of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185°. 

We bave thie day oponed a branch of our honse in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & OO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM COSA and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 

We take ibis opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISFOUN, Jun., sons of our Piincipal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been snce ist January, 1854, pariners of unis house and all its branches. 

J. & A. DENNISTOUN, 





AMSBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time reqnired by Daguerreotypes. Bnamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Duorebility warranted. Photographs im every style. 
Coloared in Ui) and Water Colours. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER TLIF PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE Ga8S 

Company.—C. K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sate a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in al! respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lie and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, foonderies hotels, vn a places, &., as 
wel) as of towns and vi lages. Detaile will be furnished by applying :o C. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wail street, N. ¥. 


HOTEL &T. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


‘THE above beauti’a! and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It oceupies 
one of the most delightfal situations iu the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Filth 
avenue, eg = second et eet and Madison &qaare. 

The bonse wi!l be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en swite, wi h or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodaticn. and as a permanent residence it 
will be fou: d one of the most delightful. Its situation is sach that all the principal ferries and 
railread depots can be reacned by omnibusses passing at all times. As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on his part wil! be want- 
tng to render bis guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, aud is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and laxury of its guests. 

FRANvIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demind amengst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by a!l that try it, and its merits ouly need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratns in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 

that common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her childrea will not failto nse it. Medical men unanimously admit tbat the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive tohealth. It d ges the secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in nsing the DIET- 
ETI: SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and al! kinds of cake. None 
will dispute this after trying it. 

Manufac ured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 

And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKER S OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’? water, and salts, uider the 
name of ‘' Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘*Con- 
? , &e., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGress Wa- 
TER, the effect of t being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digesti:e powers end destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of Tespene a incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariics disrolved in ordinary water—while ConGREsS WaTER produces vei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bn iliup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some bave cou founded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportanity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
1 teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGREss WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not @ sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and sellingit as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
ou can rely on—ConGress Water end none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
i the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Wartsr, viz: ** Coneress WaTER—O & W.? 
f without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratog® pow Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not ing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
GRess WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
a8 follows: —** it is imposeible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natura) water.’? On writing us, we will send 
yon list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing tor the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate onr 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 




















the power of bridge piers to 
flood-water, and, surprised at the sudden answer, Dat disbelieving the 


Altbough the erigin of the name is dirpated there is linie doubt that ite 7 is to 
focnd in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the pam dn yoenks which 
are used by our doctms to make a tes, and by these of Spain for fomentations. 
If its eulogistic consumes are to be believed, the Wine sui parses the ea in bygeian quali! 
none, say they, who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or zou ; ca as @ stan 
dinner wine, it is prenounced by competent judges equal to any imported. 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
This Ale not being strengthened or sweetened 10 please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 
heating nor beady, but rtomachic and appetizing~ i's excellence on « beverage, is owing to the 
euperior quality ot the Hops and Malt, the mineral propertice of the river water immediately 
ccmmunicating with the brewery, and the seieniific shill epplied {nis manufacture, It has been 
nently dercribed by a recent writer e4 ‘the delight and solace of the Incian eubaltern im 
sis fuming bungalow, the weriby rival of brandy pawnee ; she drink without which no tiffin can 
be complete. =P uiney by dawk possible ; the favourite d: ink of lord and bagman, duchess and 
nurse ; tLe much-admised tonic for-invalids, eud persons of weak interiors.” 
The above BEVERAGES differ from those !n ordinary use, from their rot belr sntjected 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable— the tanotes them > 
most cases is acquired, but they invarisbly improve npon acquaintance ; and will be found par- 
ticularly we!l malted to those in whom ibe ttronger kincs spat ho eeey tebrile action. 
Imported and for Baie by THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver ttreet, N.Y. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRE. FRANZ «,. 
JALICS 4 CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond Large Stock of @nperior Red 
and White and Deszert Wines, the former a are $3 50 to $8 60; the latter (includ- 
ing Imporial Tokai, Rusti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $30 dozen—all of which ¢ warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSRINGER. 

No. 102 Fulton Street 








F4EMs FOR SALE IN CANADA.~—A List may be procured by 
applying (post raid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 

















NEW PUBLIC. 





CATIONS. 


: ann 


SIMMS’S BORDER TALES OF THE SOUTH. 


NOW READY, 
Bscwas: ; or. The Kentucky Tragedy. 
Darley. i2mo., cloth. 2. ‘ 

REVOLUTIONARY AND BORDER TALES, by the same author, aciform with the ab 


Price $1 25 each. 

ene PARTISAN. V. WOODURAPT. IX GUY RIVERS, 

IT. MKLLICHAMPE VI THE FORAYERS X. RICHAKD HURDIS. 
Il, KATE WALDRON. _VII. THE YEMASSEr, X!. BORDER BEAGLES, 
IV. THE 8COUT. VIII. SUUTHWARD HO XII. CHAKLEMONT. 

POE'S WORKS—A NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 

ARTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance of the Sea, with Stories of Humour, auda few Ee 

says. By Kdgar A. Poe. I2mo. Cloth. $1. 
Also, a New Eaition of 
POR’S COMPLETE WORKS, With s Memoir by Rafos Wilmot Griswold, an¢ Noti 
his Life and Genius by N. P. Wiillsand J. R. Lowell. In 4 vols. Price $180." 
JUST PUBLISHED 
MAGINN’S MISCELLANIFS. The Shekespeare Perer sot the late Wm. Magi x 
(Vol. 3, of Misceilanies.) Anpotated by Dr. Mackenzie In 1 vol., 12mo. Friee si. LL.D.. 
THE ODOHERTY PAPERS, Forming the firet po:von of she Moscel’aneons Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Apnotated by Dr. Mackenzie. 2vo's. i2mo. cloth. Portrait. $2. 
LILLIAN, AND = POEMS. By Wiuathrop Mackworth Praed. Now first collected. 
}., 12me. Price $1 0. 

IAS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Ry Williom F. Aytomm, Professor ef Litera- 
tnre and Belles _—e 4 "1 rere of Edinburgh, and Fditor uf Bleekwood’s Magasine. 
1 vol., 12m0,. cloth. Price , 

FIRMILIAN: a Spasmorte Tragedy. By T. Perce Jones (W. EB. a ytcun). Priee 50 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS, By Bon Gaaliier. 1 vel. 12mo., cicth. Price Seeum 

J. 8. REDPLELD, 34 Keekman Street, N. Y. 


ROGBRS’ TABLE-TALK—A DAINTY BOOK. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Will Poblish in a Few Days, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS, to wh 
R PORSONIANA. Edited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 1 Vol., 12mo. Cloth $1. aveoeee 
The volome may be regarded as a literary legacy left by Samuel Rogers to the pation. He- 
knew that Mr. D)ce was taking notes of his conversations, sud that he meant to print them. We 
have every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Dyce bas performed bis Pleasant 
task. The book ehietiy conris’s of recollections of the notable men in polities, art and literature 
with whom Kogers throughout bis long tife associated.— London Literary Guzette. ; 
D. A. & Co. have recentiy published, 

I.—THE ascoaes IN MADRID; Or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella IJ. 


By Wm. Gilmore Simms, with illustrations 





1 vok, 


1%mo, pages. \e 

* It is a mirror, @ picture, a wee of Spain and the Spanfards °—Boston Bee. 

11.—RACHEL GRAY. A Tale Founded on Fact. By Julia Kavaiagh. Author of YG 
Lee,” &c. 1 vol. 12m0. Paper covers, 50 cents ; cluth, 75 cents. race 

‘A volume pronouneed by the Atheneum of Loudon as ** ber best written book.’? 

IIL.—THE CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
With Hts Brother Joseph. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. Cinth, $2. 

« These volomes efford a deeper ins ght into the man and his motives of action than any bie 
grapby yet written. Io these letters he lives aud speaks for himseif,’? 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
R, MEMOIRS OP FLKANAH WATSON, Including Journals of Travels in 
‘America, from 1777 to 1512, with bis Correspondence with Pablic Men, and Ramsisiomees 
and incidents of .he Revolution. Edited by his son, Winslow C. Watton. In one octavo vol 
ot 480 pages. Price $1 50 ume 

* # # * Tt is not to be wondered at that the journal In question ehonid be of a s'ngularty inter- 
esting characier.—even rising to the rank of an important contribmion to American history,— 
Evening Bulletin, (Phila.) 

# #® ® But all that is mor tal of this man of Revolutionary times has been gathered to bis fa- 
thers ; avd his son, Winslow ©. Watson Fsq, here presents us with a volume of remin ces 
whose only fault is its br vity —Evening Post. , iscen: 

We cas promise oar readers a treat inthe perusal of this vivid chronicle of the olden time.— 
Home Journal. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

OUR CHURCH MUSIC. A Book for Pastors and People. By Richard S'orrs Willis, 12 
mo., 133 pp. Price 50 cents. 

I¢ is fuil of interest to the pastor, the choir, and the congregation.—Jovrnal at Dicimeres. 

it is worth reading, laughing over, and thinking absout.—Troy Daily Whig. 

Tt abounds in true philosophical criticism of both music and men — Courier and Enquirer. 

Nomerons and extended notices atcest the rare valne of this litle publication. 

SERMONS FOR TH8 TIMES. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of * Village Sermons,’ 
** Alton Locke,’’ &c. Bag ee esse 36 — : " 

I jay, when muddy he lo 80 greatly abound, a volume of such sturd 
ote Gnd illuminating peek ay hi worth —Ch ureh Journal. J, pungent, pow 

The discourses are remarkable for simplicity, yet they e«ince rare intel) 
and ench page gives He pee of be ore ot the ee Boston Evening Reneran — 

Th e so practical and sens’ ey w read with profit and pleas 7 
sons who we seekers after trnth.— Boston Daily Advertiser. P pleasure by all per 

One of the most eharacteriatic, if not one of the most extraordinary vorumes of the day.—Ca- 


Kingsley is a powerfal writer, whether his works are novels or serious.—Har(ford Courant. 
_— ANA & COMPANY, Publishers, SH Bresteay 


THE DAY Sean OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. - 
HE DAY STAR OF A RICA REEDOM; Or, The Birth and Early G \~ 
leration in the Province of Maryland: With a Sketch of the Calonization a. 
peake and its Tributaries preceding the Removal of the Govermment from St. Mary’s to Anna~ 
polis ; and a Glimpse of the Numbers and Geverul State of Society, of the Religion and Legisia- 
tion, of the Life and Manners, of the Men who bape so in the Wilderness, at the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. By Geo. L. Davis, of the Bar of Baltimore. One vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

The main object of this volame—one whi h cawnot fail. especially at present, to interest the 
student of American history in every part of the United States—is 10 trace the birth and earliest 
growth of our religious liberty ; to give (what has never yet been in print) the name of every’ 
person who sat in the Assembly wh a the celebrated Toleration Act; to sketch the life 
and character of each member ; to furnish a key to the faith of a large majorit ; and to present 
with the utmost and fidelity, the claim of the early Roman Catholic colouists to the bo- 
nour of foundieg the first principles of religions liberty in America. 

‘The author, # Marylander by birth, enters upon bis task con amore, evincing a profound ve- 
neration for the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering up the events as be woald 
delicate flowers in # garden, and grouping them gracefully together, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauues and enjoy the fragrance that ever clings te cm "'— Baltimore Aimert 


can. 
Seribner’s Latest Publications. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By E. Lanrence. 2 vo's., 12mo. $250. 
LIFE OF SERGEANT 8S. PRENTISS. Edited by bis Brother. 2 volx.. l2mo. $250. 
CYCLOP ZADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By EB. a. &G. L. Duyckivek. 2 vols, 
al octavo, $7 00; half calf $10 00. (Sold by je preg se 
the U: the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to amy pars 


States, postage paid, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 
N EIGH? NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original system 
of Instruction (vecently patented by the United States Coveune® by w ary one, 

without special talent fur writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in is own room, become 
A tty business pepmen. The complete course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet ining an exp) i 
sent ail ta, . on receipt of $2 00. ; 

The frst a Dominates of the country bave given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERO!SES, in one fortnight fit himself ta 
the beauty snd caeaiy of hy: Le counting bows Se world, 

c ot the pamphiet ean be obtain y uppying to the 
iieaiata WM. 8. MACLAURIN & CO, 

roadway, New York. 


MH SICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Redvced to $2. Inducements 
i} me US of Vocal and Instruments! Music (4 pages & week, 208 a year) and r — 
Portrait of Mozart as title pege, Musical Jntelligeuce: Mosical Literature: General Literature 

















CLARKE & 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No, 15 Thames ftreet, New York City, 


of the cho'cest quality. 
Bsaciee RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Brocdway, New York. 


of the system and very full directions to learners, will be: 
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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
OUR attention is called te the Manures manafactored by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
the contents A the Sinks of New York City, and free irom offensive odour, cul 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 
ight-soll and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta 
oe ae cee. soll and ove fourth No. 1 Peruvian one 
tier adapted for raising Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass 
e seed without Corn 


¥ ipjury, and causes 
to come up sooner, igen two weeks earlier, cat one more than otber ma- 
poe woe isa eure Cut Worm 


eure pr: 

Two b oadre' 1 De Tafeu, will manure an acre of Corn in the hill. Tafen 1 
eonts per :. Erenarene 68 és per bbi., or $1 50 for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar 
vessel or Kuilroad, free from any charge for pochege or cartage. A pamphlet containing every 

information, sent, postpaid, to apy one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER 4 ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
TLLMBS & ROGERS are the onl’ ,uthorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the Illus 
ww" News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers to purchasers,te annualsub 


bers and Tete wholesaletrade 
serbors and and 25 contain highly ‘dceoriptive Pictures and Maps, 


FS pp my 
wa ip cangeees ot Sane Harte ate 
wrhese manures are 

~ Le So an be put in contact with 








a hi * tin 





very 4 


he War, land onteees sieges. 

— ‘3 mill commence wiih A the publication “a Jan. 6,1866. Completeseteand singleve- 
ames, bound in clo it, are always on 

Fovcign Newapaperssallvared edin any partof iNew York immediately on arrival ofthesteam- 
ships, or forwarded b 

Sabbsriptions aA}, forevery i <a Periodicalpublishedin GreatBritain Ireland, 
he Uontinent of Raat oo < ,or any part ofthe world. 

-y ate ’ CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTED 1805. 
BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY vaans. 


HIS Comp Ary RAS 
Tn: The Profits of 1855, « 40 per cent ia augmentation, or 2) per cent in Cash, are now 
fm course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be ue e asta os the Agency, 


8, BUGHANAN. 








THE STANDARD ) SHERR Yy, 
86 per Dozen.—$2 per Galion.—In Quarter Casks, 


G1 0 por Gal. | recta hal, wholesale and retall, of W. BOGLR, Washington Street, Boston ; C. H. RIN 

, wholesale and r ° « aship rg nD; Ga, 

N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, darts pacer Tis | and A. B. & a wlan 55 York; HAVILAND HAR Aly Oh 3! HANCE, 
Turan, MONTILI SDO” “An ng Tarte ab choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within Baltinore ; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Ca YM AN £0 ot 

10 00 per dozen. ~~ ; dees myseOn, ons GRO. E ey Gusdons itm a Nalitee, NS sont RE 

ton; ‘ax, N.8. In EN, 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S 3 FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $1500 per a, Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY 69 Mar- 

xT Saltod os Teaartee Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per doze ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughont the Worid, 
li to 

se we MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoure® Toddy will do we URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this seasor it ts good for all, 

u none, an f persons Prepare t 6 system or 

“ALO! a. BA DOL erous, Scored 4 ‘ide, STTLTON CURESE, rr the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE Boop. For this parpose the most pleasant and effec- 

RTHUR KENDALL. Wine Marchant tualarticle ever discovered is Da. MoCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 

or Sale by 0. 7 Williaa William Btreet, N ‘ew York. pr flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. »¢ 


L OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the CLTY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUUR WILLMER, Agen 
07 Fulton Street (2 Fisor), New York. 


A* 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Insti ce es. 

1 Gold medal, for 1 from the American +1 ~{ 8% only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishi ods, Reels and takle inthe U.8. The we first Class premiums have 
been awarded to Ie J. C. yw oa 65 Fulton 8t., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J.C. C., request the Inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and spoons stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced ia prices. 

Every description of Netting oreo sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo 

400 Lanecewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and repafred. 
A fresh supply ot Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINB GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 1323 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
posite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
- YONKERS, . 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
NSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Grocerica, inclading Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most sepenred 
inclading taeir own MAX SUTAINE. Ali the different varieties of Cla- 


nest Descriptions ofall kinds of Fresh Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


The Cho!cest Brands of Segars 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Cateups, Mustard, Sweet ou, fardines, &c 
— of Provisions, including their Uelebrated BuRuixeten Haws, Westpha- 


a, oe reeeee, &e. 

OSH ~- ~ R received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
they deliver free of co coaege to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighbour- 

ting ay adjacen: there 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
JRLARP ROUTE yt 4 ) CHARLESTOR, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
New eens, orfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by takin the large and 
—— Side-w heel ‘Steammablp JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesda, afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next aon withthe GREAT 
yt eg N MAIL LINE throa late above places by Golzens New rr” in 


ve Fare to Norfolk, incl eals and emcee, 
ee LUOLAM & 0p Sicerage Fs 32 Broadway. 


After landing at Norfolk these ashes proceed to Kusebarg and mdasusoal. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 


SEBOERS. BoenCan, SHERMAN & OO., 
BAx Ra, NX ss you William Stre New York, issue Foreign 
Secor LETTER 8 oa OFS CREDIT on the Stollowing Cities: 








: 


Teas. 


~ 





























Alexandria, isbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, pan Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
A ° Dresden, Marseilles St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dasseldorf, flan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Ek » Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Bona, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeanx Genoa, Maulbeuse Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 

4 Gibraltar, Malte, Singapo: 

russel, Hamburg, Manilia, ayaney, N. 8. W. 

Bagn i Lucea, ague, eira, 
Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Aus Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
_— Kandy, Ceylon, oO , Vevey, 

o, Liverpool, Oleron , Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, apse, Tau, Warsaw, 
pe om rich, 

Jolumbo 





aLso, CREDITS’ FOR iNDTA, AND CHINA FON vt ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
ATION OF LONDON 
Branches and a 
































BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUEBREOTYPEs, 
Fo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompeon’s Saloon, 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
nx Room same Hoor with the Gallery. 
peseeat th Coliecti nT ienngelched Portraits thie side of the Atlantic. 
eee, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas aad Paper, Coloured in Ofl and 


AMBROTYPES—s New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


Gopies fr old old ‘Daguerrestypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nomins! expense. Daguesvesty pe pes in every style. 


B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 
-—-French A sheoaries and Chemists 
DEL } le ae rine Uneantealy russ <Portam ery and Toulet Goods, ey 
, aud of iret q on 
London and Paris Houses . % 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


NELLUC’s BISCATINE.~ The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
d tor sale wholesale and we by 
Peageees aaly Sone ELLUC & CO., Apotheoartes 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
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Ph 
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’Ss ELIXIR oF CALISATA.—A ae Tenic Cordial, of great 
pach. 4 sons debilitated by sickness and ry only by 


LL co. 
CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF PGanva 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


Manufactarers of the 
HE GR AT AMERICAN a IR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
T ERION FLUID, for the growt! Preservation of the Hair we vast Unows 0 be 
cdibves o vival on this contionns. H wip of ekbebees teaoe et a0 ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with « popularity never attained f+ dy & 
on “ conquering and to conquer. Ad “There is is no maledy whl which can affect ir but can be 
cured by thisi To ladies Ai SF} poe hg wh 
inyrtte feadation ofa ood bead ofhair. It is by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Bri commands an extensive sale throug t Kurope. 
SOGLE's EL eTRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now pean before 
pe public for several years, and rear od de = ae have been beyond all precedent. 
— have been sent to a number o' it has come into competition 
ions for Dyeing, its year o 8 forit y has been acknow ledged in ya LO in- 
stance by a Pearle of — Medals and Diplomas. Itisa a easy yy 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without cining theskin. In short, inventor 
and ever. von who bas carefully used tt will et n in the statement, nt, that thie is the best Halr 
ts in ¢! J world. It is now universal +4 ed in London and Paris. 
quem E'S AMOLIENT SHAVING MPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


= a decided luxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA pemorns Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very,best article for beautifying 
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al 








most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, Prepai with fine loaf sugar, 
pa molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
cmanies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING ERDOCED, unsurpasied by any- 
thing ever ver 
Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE sYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the ns peed 
every of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From o 
to six botiles bas cured the worst cases of saLT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the «kin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, carnonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial com faints, and all ihe most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequa by any preparation ever eeaneer 
. CUSHMAN 4 CO., 


Seld by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, No. ry Fulton street, New York. 
N.3.—One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States oR receipt of f$io by mail. 


T= E GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOV ERY OF THK AGE.—MR 
KENN rey ot TPO , bas discovered in ove of our common pasiure weeds, & remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND "HUMOU R, from the worst scroiule down tothe common — 

ple. He has Aah itin over - A bundred cases, and never tailed except ix two case, 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efite value, ail 

within twenty miles of Boston 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind otrpaokes ov the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile 

Two bottles will care the worst canker in the pao one stomach. 

Three to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all hamour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and biotehes among the bair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm, 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rbeumat!sm. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the woret case of scrofula. 

an nt ge ceca eee te the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

8 taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonder‘n! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the es t yet itise fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start, There are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I amas - overathou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has al 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
= nbby, ee ofsixty. I have seen poor irs ny wor my looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft ins 
begs wees a avneny state of health yy one boitle. . 
hose w 0 are 5a ttoa sic ache, one bottle willalwayscureit. It gives great 
tet in catarrh and dizziness) Some who have taken it bave been costive for eden and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the tanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwtys bey ny in from four days toa week. There is never # bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encominume of it that ever man listened to. 
oa of diet ever A. aaa Eat the best you can De ia enough of it. 

rice A Manufactured at. DONALD ; . NN 120 Warren cost Roxbery 
oun TS :—Charles H. Ring, New Smell Dyott & Sons, Phil eorge H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, ’ B. Moore, Buffalo ; ry « Y brother To- 
touto ; John Birks’ Montreal ; John Wright ‘t ‘co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 








BRITISH | COMMEROIAL 1 LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY 
DON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NOON WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


82,000,006. 
A alarge lated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 

Low rates of insurance without profte, 

Loans l on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 

The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, and special risks taken. 

Premiams can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on ms mautnalscale, 

EW YORK LEFERERS. 





His Excellenc HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of Ne 

. Aiea f BARCL. LAY, Esq., H. 3u8 Ton nica 
Stephen —? 6q. enry Grinne 8q. . Phil Phenix, ‘ 
James Gallatin a. | Hon. J Campbell. | pT, H Wicks. woe mae 
Samuel Wetmore, “oq. 3 John Oryder, Raq. ' 

JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M D., 473 Broad. MIF. U. JOHNSTON M. DB. 
.C > road wa: . E 
GO M RNEY IPT Generel Acont for the United teem. 





THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF mig bans’ jn Lala MAY 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Baildings, New Yor! = 
I. Thorongh, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely cirenlatir 
nals of all the cities and principal towus in Ameriea, systematicaily arranged and careful 
for & ae examination of adver isers, affording a choice svlection of any desirabl 


ign. 
y al 
C) A--1 


II of pares iiclous, because bis practical exper'ence and observetion qualify him to commnnieate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in reward to the principle of advartising, ts 
practic a operation, the trade of the several distric's of the country, the charact=r, circulation, 
and compsrative merits of the varions papers. 

IIT. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of 


the whol 
and SS, by the proprietors to make contracts and give recetpts for sa whole country, 


scriptions and ad- 























Balt, Trout Flies, &., d&c., of every variety, 
Stock, bef 


men to be the best Bait for Trot 


siness of chis Compan 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’ 


NEBDLBES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELB. 
4 dirtgnee received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Yen's Far 
—and has constantly en hand a large and wel! assorted Stock of Rods. tfletal 
which be is able to cantly co the most 


‘ai terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine pi, 


‘ore g their p 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
rpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced F luo; 
ling ever invented. 


NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMEY?T 
of the United Kingdom tor cbanging the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND Lipg 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having ou ‘he 2nd July instant received the Ro: al assent, the be 
y will henceforth be conducte under its new name, i TEKN 
MAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British W.A. Colonies, 


INTERNATIONAL Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDon, 
Batablisted in 1838, ated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital 1 alf-a-Million Sterling. 
Mg OF DIRECTORS 1 APupOR. 


uF Chai 
at dh Riis, 3 M F. R . Mtoe i thee 
oman 





N. B. Patentee of the new Se 








A. Osmpbell Baretey'Ean 
arles 


pe King Cbures,” =| Hoary J. Hodge on ih. | Clement Tabor, Eeq | 
Manager, J eander Starr, ia, dior rs Proensor Wheatstono, F.R.8.; Professor 
OOLONTAL LOOAL DIGECTORS, 
Montreal,. ... 66. -..+.. maga, Theo, Hart, Henry J a. Luna, Rev. J. Flas 
eeu. 8 san GA, Greighion, J trachn, T T. ©. Kinvosr 
R. P. Hazen, W. Wright, B. Allinon, FO. Hit doen, 


St. John, N. B.... 


eee ereee Gray, W. ‘ack 
- = w 7, Starr. Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, H Hi. ‘a Moston, ae. Ze Sovty, on. J. Woad, Hon 
N. Stabb, 
JAMES B. M. OBIPMAN Agent for British North Ameriean Colonies ~~ 
D. D. MAOKENZI&. Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office for B. N. Colonies Nsncnsses y or MONTREAL. 


Agents and Medical Examiners have ted throughout ia, Nova Scotian Now 
Brunswick, P. #. Island, and Newfoundland, from "be former of whom Pamphiete, blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the *‘ International’’ are namerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy recommended te consideration of them. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
P The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines, —FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days 


















rago x tay I 12 .. Wednesta a b 
A be cee ne Sate seers anua Arago..... ay . -February 12 
Falton.. rT Saturday...) Bebrw’'y 9 Fulton. . «..-Wednesday...... arch 2 
Arago ** Setasdar ses +.» Mareb 8| Arago.....Wedneeday..... fapett 9 
Fulton... Saturday... ... - pei 6) Fulton. ....Wednesday......May 7 
Arago... * TT) Satarday “ee Arago .....Wednesday Jane 4 
Fulton... fatarday a May $i i Fulton, ,..Wednerday July 4 
Arego... .,. Satarday .. dave 28] Ar ‘ ednesday... Jaly 8) 
Fulwn...... Saturday .. duly 2% | Fulton Wednesday. . August 27 
‘ .. August 23/| Arago. Wednesday Septem'r 24 
. Reptem. 20 | Fulton, Wednesday October 22 
. October 18] Arago,. Wednesday .Novemb. 19 
Novem. 18 | Fulton, - Segge Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built express!y for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and ev care has been taken in the construction of bell and machinery to ensure safety a 

speed. Th he ships have five water-tight ray ye encloring the engines, 60 that in the event 
He collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
owes of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent expertence has demonstrated the 
ute necessity of this mode of construciion. The ac for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and couvenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 





From New York to Southampton or Havre, ....... First Cabin,. . $130 00 
= ” ve 04s ave ++» Record sag 75 OO 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, pi First 7 2s . 800 franca, 
ccccsocce HeMemd * ..... . 500 france. 
To Passengers going to London these fteamers offer the advantages of economy, both in t'me 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No pattage secured until paid for. An experienced 


Surgeon ov board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 

ih ated NOOsINTS LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
SELIN, Havre. 

onoak EY é CO., Southampton. 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO.. Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 














Chiet Cabin Passage... ... . - $180 | Second Cabin Passage. . - 85 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ......- 2. ++... 82 tO | Gesend Cabin Passage... ..... Picea nee ... 860 
sal The ships from Boston ce}! at Malifax. 
Persia,........ r Capt. Juparwe. Oanada,.... . ... Capt. aye 
phe +... Oapt. Tons. | America, Capt. Saanson 
0 . a. Niagara,.. as 





Asia,.. apt. 

Africa, .. -Capt. HAgrison. pa, 
These vessels carry 2 clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—rea on port 

bow. 

Canada. 


Ere ... Wednesday... ........ 


. February mi, 1355 
.March ; - 


‘March 9%, 
April | Gy 
April 9, ** 
. April MW, 
cccccvcnecsAprt 23, “ 


serths it secured antil paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on 
The owners of these ships will not ‘be accountable for Gold, Siiver, Buillon, @pecie, Jewelry 


Stones, or Metals, anlese Bilis of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therelp 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G: een. 


Precious 
For freight er passage, apply to 





THE NEW VORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATHS MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 

The ATLANTIC... .....usps. Waesr | fhe PACIFIC... .... Capt. E.privée. 

The BALTIC........ Capt. Comsrocg. | The ADRIATIG, «...-Oapt, GRAFTON. 
These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bow taken in their tye eee — also in their Fane voea) to ensure strength and speed ; and their 

and comiort. Price of from 
New York to iverpea in _ cabin, $1 $130 ; inocona ao. ne. Rxcirsive use of extra sive state 
to 











rooms. rom Li York. and £20. surgeon attached to 
eaob ship. No darths can be secured unti; paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wetnesday.............. December 12 Saturday... w+ ees. eoeue December |) 
Wednesday... ....... ...December 26 Saturday,....... . December 29 
Saturday... ....... .. January 5 Saturday... Se ... January 12 
RS. .5creteces © . January 19 Wednesday.......0s...++. January 2 
Saturday... .. dbveee 000 conn Wednesday....... ... February 6 
Saturday. .........++0++e5. February 16 Wednesday .. s eveceeees February 20 
Saturday...-... ...0s .. March 1 Wed ere 5 
DEE 0.0.0 000.000.8000 ccee March oh Wednesday... .......0005- March 19 
Saturday..... cccoves een 66 Weduesday b6d'S odo odes April 2 
Saturday. ...-... 0.00004. -April 12 Wednesday... ...........-April 16 
Saturday......... cor ccece April 26 Wedaesday coaccece ct w 
Saturday.... ian . May 16 Wednesday... .. poche rctes Me M4 

ose 006 cos 0060 cde 24 Wednesday ..........-..- May 2 
DENT one coe 000 002 000s eee 2 Wednesday aA a June it 
Saturday... 6... 605 seen June ll Wednesday. . June 2% 

ie 0k on ned Ga.0 20.0 July 9 





And na or iy Satarday and every alternate Wednesday. 


Por frei M or eo 8) 
. bwp ra COLLINS & 0O0., , oe 56 Wall acreet, New York. 
OWN. Bee 4 oo. 




















rpool. 
= a is het, Calentta, a arden EN KIN at NARD & t dos “Hr Austin Priars, Londou. ty aad 
uM . owners of these i ae sccountal ie tor ver, Duilion, specie, jewelry, Pré- 
ORRDITS | FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE ia NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. woh? ee INSURANOB oe ot a elous stones or metals, nn.ees bilis of lading ar theretor and the walne thereof exp 
Seapehes and J a ee oe Hunter River HIS COMPANY HAVING “MT ASPLE Casa TeaPIraLe MAKES INSURANCE “alppare please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 
Brisbane and Ipswich... Ln Stone Ah apap ligleapiees "7... *" Moreton Bay. against LIFE RISKS upon the mosi favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
“00 00° **Wisteeta Brandes: t Life, or a its granted wpon “NOTICE. —The day of departare of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com: 
Melbourne Geelong Kyneton Polic oes lives lives of debtors, and for business purpeses generally. mencing January 6th, and every alterna's Saturdsy—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, 0om- 
tl x ; Mount Alexander. No ext Bosue the Atlantic. mencing Jannary 23d, and every alternate Wednesday. 
B Be POH POSH e es SHOE EE SEH ESE EEE EOD Ee Heese seed '° _frect ab Pan TS for Galitornia Australas and other Foreign ports, at a Red 3 pre — 
Gandbarst Agency. ........ 00 cccce soe ces cee cee cos coe cceseeces BORGIgo, PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
arene Aguay. ge Reese, Joseph Foulk, oe F. Hall, John W. Messersan YEUOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York ov > 
& Cambrelene, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, ° ist of each month, as follows :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO. Jobn Slosson, m: N McIntire, Benjamin Babcock New York. Havre. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEw "YORK. Georze W. "Rice, Jou M, Baydac, Cortis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, ; 8T. DENIS, Let JERUREY ¢ + +0eee sees osee recess ke 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. FW. Rdmords, ’ Houry Readel Bn Sat, Sieaentes Mele, Follansbee, ‘ Lat May ow paccetecceessececcenwece 5 bth jeter 
enry 8. Leverich, John Gra Joh Buckley, — ‘ aoe Peareiny ... opccesoc Wee ccep esas Bee wareee 
CONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, Is 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT R. Ww » ee eee OF.NIOOLAS. | } SS pul apeapeaetadtn e Atage Foo 
ae Jo Vive Tesh 5 precyeense of ball'e Goler @ ese mills are well adapted WM. V. PouTen. Seeretary. JACOB  RRESE, President. ragdon, : Ist Octoder.....csecsececce eoseee eG loth Novembeh 
Winls, and the Ploar, and r, td lmuot w volume of teal Preriam Medal have Flow and Mills 191 | Cmanurs D. 8 M.D., 2 West 15h St 9 MERCURY | pats @ as 
. r LEs MITH, est 15th St Kowarp Fiecps, M.D. eens h ‘ 20s sesccce eee sevcecocceces og 
Reese See. _Tew te Joun T. Mercatr, Sendine Ally a tho Ofc, tiga fw Schoo, EM) er i eg pape ist Rovers: 0cttevcctstso ttn wee 
’ « . { ote crccescccceseccccsooce 
gate DATANENT Tena oa Mats AAR FRE FD ASEGRANOESGorEy | Jimena aa 
“4 © purposes. CULA t ERROR OEE FE ooee on s 
. by ahh REDIT _ a helbere, - Maite, ven THE INTERN ATION Al LIPS ASSURANCE SOCIBTY . They are all est claw New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articies mg ivy ies 
a, ee Then se otterdam, (Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) ye hmm dene 7 pecans, & ph ow by men of experience in the trade. 
Atimerdam, 7 La » Hague, M Seville, Orrics oF tas GENERAL AGENTS FOR THB UNitsp Starnes, [ nyt the sndecribers be forwarded tree from any charge but those acteall? 
yr Coblence Leipsick, caine & New York, August 1, 1855. 3 | racerred. BOYD & HINOKES, Pease 
teen Dhapelle Cologne, . Lucerne, Milan. Bt. i boy THE Unter. ardor has ben ch notice that the name ofthe National Loan Fund Life Assurance cot, 
sre Bedes,  Constentineplo, Lichen. ’ J ea > Petersburg, Society of mu changed by an Act of Parliameut to which the Royal Assent was ~ 
Bale, | + «Dresden, =| —_Liege," Munich fockholee? given onthe Bd, Joly laet, ¢ TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
.¥ Asem | a Nani Stockholm. HE (INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, - 
ser! fo Ni ples este, gud thet they Md to receive app for Life on the most favou: rable terms. Roce Licur. om Kossora,. ANTARCTIC. Suawrocg. (ne ons a) 
jerne, ran = : — Tome, hlets containing the Rates ot Premiam can be sntained at t their Office, No. 71 WALL | SEB!O%. (new HELois ANDaEw Foster. EER OF Cesar od 
* eek tel L Pala enice, grek , or from any of their nnmerons Agents throughout the Uniiud States. Dative. (new) Compromise. GALEN. ITY OF BROOK 
j foraltar, a erid ee Vienna, LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. NORTHAMPTON. (new) Unpsewrirer. PHILANTHROPIST. EMPIRE. 
Hamburg, re Pisa, ‘ John J, Parmer, Robert J. Dillon Caled Barstow Wituiam Tarsco Hoverton. RAPPARANKOCK. 
Brewin Havre, s ra, i Zarich. Wt ©. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, —, Ewenaty Istx. post Goossnane. Cn ARLES Bees. 
f . w . 
Office w York—No. 8 Wall owes. Bills on Perle a at short or 60 days’ sight; also Fann Sa Tac er, guae A a bat a Sr. Louis. Sasnaboneny (new) New Hamwrsairg, RicHarp Mons¥. 
STERLING ‘BILLS at 60 dere’ sight, for snle in sams to SouiciroR—Robert J. Diflon. ’ Consuttine Couném 3. W. Gerard CuimsoRszo. Coosawattes. (new) West Point. GLance. 
Oftice of the Maryland Consolidated Baltimore Md., 1888. Local Board pumese Re sennare. 2. ©. aa ‘ane ae Consens TION, aie even rl — TS 
= €The of Directors meet every Wednesday at the 0 iW 1 A  %. 
AUTION ,-LOTTERY PRAUDS.—The Souler re whe numerous SaTndiees ee catteriee | where all business connecied with the Society"s operations fs transacted stording thera — et auseoThS, X? Line of London Packets. 5p 
by mail aad ciherwiss radulont Latery schemes, sod pretend to beagentaforthesaiectvien | Rovimmmnt sf Cina, hes parses in often of Leave to Travel, Loans Scein guear. sere Benen cate Wrath 
! RGARET MERICAN R 
The only legal Lotteries in M —y ‘are those oGroun dally vs under the snperintendenes of the pal wi cles are iasued at the © Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and DRAVTS 8 ES ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 
pudep tbe usunhenebceeate ee State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- ¢ Medical Examiners meet daity at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’elock, Pm | MANY. Payable in all the ey pal Towne rose t discount £ any other charges. 
‘ a ae See fr roetates Sf Mekets, eve the Whe. Capital Stock, £500,000. to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO... Bt. George's Buildings, Liverpool 
Fb tees ceofthe Maryland | A GUARANTRE FUND Of $100,000 is deposited in the h (fttasinnmpcemmmtnnet — 
ated Lotteries. Baltimore Md. All others are fraduleat, | can Goenka ten tes tno conde of o Petter bovdore inthe Cate of the Comptroller ot = 
will be cheerfully given by atdressing ne P'S. BRENAN, Ballinotey Ma tang | 1. B HAB wu. rooxe, } W. YOUNG & 00., PROPRIETOR 
given by addressing . xX. NAN, Baltimore, yland.* ° 5. a. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 4. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. B BEEKMAN 8T. 





